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The Canadian Filmmakers’ Distribution Centre was established 
five years ago to provide a co-operative distribution outlet for 


independent filmmakers. From a collection of 17 prints in our 
first year we have grown to a library of over 400 films deposited 
by about 150 filmmakers from Canada, the United States and 
overseas. Next to the National Film Board we are the largest 
distribution outlet for Canadian films. 


Distribution is on a non-exclusive, profit sharing basis, and we 
encourage filmmakers to seek out other non-exclusive distribu- 
tors. Filmmakers set their own fees; in order to remain 
competitive with commercial distributors we ask that they use a 
scale of a dollar a minute for rental and 2 1/2 to 3 1/2 the print 
cost for sales. 


Prints are deposited with us and remain the property of the 
filmmaker. You may withdraw the prints at any time, but we 
ask that you keep any previously agreed booking. 


We try to act as an information resource for Canadian films. |f 
there is anything we can provide you, get in touch. 
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editorial: 


“The Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion’s return on investments from its founding 
in 1968 to the end of this summer was a meagre 
$2 million. But already $533,000 has been re- 
ceived by the CFDC between September and 
October, a sure sign, says executive director 
Michael Spencer, “that Canadians are becoming 
more aware of their filmmakers and their film- 
makers are becoming more aware of the mar- 
ketplace.” 

Columnist Sid Adilman’s paragraph in the 
Toronto Star is probably as apt a summary as 
any of the past few months in the ongoing saga 
of Canadian filmmaking, which we’re attempt- 
ing to chronicle. It’s not all easy sailing, how- 
ever. 

Both the Canadian film community and 
Cinema Canada are weathering numerous 
storms as we approach the end of 1973. The 
intrusion of politics into this year’s Film 
Awards, the still uneasy feature production 
situation due to Ottawa’s procrastination in the 
tax matter, and Film House going bankrupt 
leaving a long list of creditors with mouths 
agape, are only a few of the major obstacles on 
our way to a sound and vigorous Canadian film 
business. 

Our own difficulties include being one of 
those creditors mentioned above, being under- 
staffed and not being able to cover every new 
development, rising paper, printing, and other 
production costs, and discovering an unwilling- 
ness on the part of those benefitting most from 
this latest outpouring of Canadian motion 
pictures to share some of the profit with those 
of us that helped them earn it. 

It would have been nice, for instance, to run 
the full page ad in Cinema Canada that the 
distributors of Slipstream ran in Variety, an- 
nouncing their pride and pleasure in that film’s 
three Etrogs. But Canadian publications are 
always considered last. Never mind the fact that 
we’re giving major coverage to that film, plus all 
the others that opened recently. 

Don’t get us wrong. We’re overjoyed about 
so many fine Canadian films playing through- 
out for the first time in this country’s history. 
We’re here to serve the cause they represent and 
to see to it that more and more of them get 
into our theatres and find an audience. But we 
also hope that the businessmen involved with 
these projects don’t take us for granted — with- 
out their support there’s nothing to guarantee 
our being able to continue lending them 
Cinema Canada’s. 

Certainly, we’re grateful to the Canada 
Council for our recent grant, but it comes to 
only a quarter of what we asked for and 
desperately need. In his letter to us expressing 
the Council’s regret at not being able to provide 
the amount requested, Timothy Porteus said in 
part “your magazine should be receiving more 
support from the film industry.” We couldn’t 
agree more. 

Michael Spencer’s statement indicates that 
our films are finally making money. By his own 
rule of thumb, Canadian films had to gross $2.5 
million at the box office, in order to allow Cor- 
poration recoupment of half a million. Yet we 
had to publish this issue so late simply because 
we lack the funds and consequently the man- 
power to cover all that is happening so fast in 
the area of our speciality: the world of Cana- 
dian filmmaking. 
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dear people, 


this is just a personal note of thanks — for all the support, 
encouragement and good vibes sent our way over the past two years. 
without it we could not have come so far in such a,short time. sure, 
weve still having some hard, lean times — but it’s worth it! 


so as we approach our holy-days and a new year, we at cinema canada 


would like to thank our readers, subscribers, advertisers and friends for 
their belief in us, and we hope to continue deserving your support. 


may the coming year bring joy to all our lives. 


your (wo)managing editor 
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Canada Council announces 
new program to help 
independent filmmakers 


Ms. Penni Jaques, recently appointed 
film Officer of the Canada Council, 
came to Toronto in late October to ex- 
plain the Council’s tentative Aid to Film 
and Video Artists program, which is al- 
ready accepting applications. 

Her visit coincided with the Council’s 
series of open meetings held in this area, 
designed to gauge response to its pro- 
grams from the art and academic com- 
munities across Canada. Director André 
Fortier revealed that the Canada Coun- 
cil gives away $45 million annually to 
the arts, humanities and social sciences, 
36 per cent of it in Ontario. 

Film, photography and video might 
get up to one million dollars of this 
amount during the coming year. We sus- 
pect that this is still disproportionate to 
what other art forms are getting, but 
then certain staunch classicists refuse to 
recognize them as such. No comparable 
grants are planned in film, for instance, 
to the huge amounts of money given to 
established theatre, music, literature, 
and painting. Of course the real issue is 
that non-art allocations grossly out- 
weigh the art ones. 

Still, grants in 1974 to individuals 
and non-profit organizations dealing 
with film, photography and video will 
most likely be double what they re- 
ceived this year. And the Council is 
making a great effort to communicate 
effectively with the people most likely 
eligible for these grants. 

Since an official brochure describing 
the new grants policy vis a vis film will 
not be available before February, we 
were asked to spread the word among 
filmmakers. We are unable to quote 
exact totals, however, since present 
figures are subject to change. 

The first thing Penni Jaques em- 
phasized was that in order to be eligible, 
one had to be a professional. She added, 
however, that graduating students in 
certain high calibre institutions (Simon 
Fraser, York) would be considered. Her 
other major point was that no feature 
films would be acceptable, of whatever 
budget. The Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation is there to invest in 
features, the Canada Council grants pro- 
duction funds for short or medium 
length films only. 

There are three categories in film 
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production grants: up to $25,000, up to 
$10,000, and up to $5,000 will be given 
out to cover partial or total production 
costs. Ms. Jaques cautioned potential 
applicants against assuming that asking 
for the highest amount is the wisest 
course; in fact the $25 thousand grant 
will be the hardest one to get, with 
chances progressively improving as the 
budget is pared. Twice as many grants in 
the lowest category will be given out as 
in the highest, which is intended for 
filmmakers of considerable accomplish- 
ment. 

In addition, post production funds of 
up to $15,000 are available for works 
already in progress. And filmmakers, 
professionals in other related fields such 
as video, and writers wishing to buy 
time to write or develop a film script, 
may apply to the Senior Art Grant pro- 
gram (up to $15,000 to cover living 
expenses, production costs and travel, if 
required) or for a regular Art Grant (up 
to $4,000 to cover living expenses, plus 
$600 project cost allowance, plus travel 
if required to complete the project). 
Again, in order to be recognized as a 
“senior,” you have to be an artist who 
has made “a significant contribution 
over a number of years.’’ 

Other assistance available from the 
Canada Council for which filmmakers 
are eligible include Short Term Grants 
or either $550 or $350 per month, de- 
pending on your stature, plus $600 pro- 
ject cost allowance and any necessary 
travel; filmmakers and other profes- 
sionals in related fields (film camera- 
men, video artists, set designers, pro- 
ducers, editors, and others) wishing to 


Michael Spencer of the CFDC and Penni Jaques of the Canada Council at the S.F.U. Forum in 


Photo: Greg Hulbert 


buy time to pursue a program of Ap- 
prenticeship Research or Advanced 
Study in their respective fields, may also 
apply for a Senior or regular Art Grant, 
or a Short Term Grant. Finally, Project 
Cost grants of up to $2,000 are available 
to the professional artist to help defray 
the cost of a particular project, with the 
exception of film or video production. 
However, projects such as exhibition 
costs (temporary rental of screening 
space), costs of sub-titling films of ex- 
ception quality when they are invited to 
participate in national or international 
festivals, and transportation costs of 
films and equipment to international ex- 
hibitions do qualify under this program. 

If all this seems confusing, one must 
remember that the Canada Council is a 
very complex web of intricate inter- 
relationships, and that not all the 
money comes from the same purse. 
Let’s just be thankful that Ottawa 
recognizes the need to fund the arts 
more generously than do governments 
of many other countries. 

Filmmakers wishing to apply for pro- 
duction or _ post-production grants 
should send six copies of the script or 
outline (5 will be returned upon ad- 
judication), a curriculum vitae, list of 
professional achievements, proof of 
Canadian citizenship or landed immi- 
grant status (for at least 12 months 
prior to application), dates of tenure of 
grant, any other grants (no more than 
one Canada Council grant may be held 
within any twelve month period), two 
or three letters of reference, and other 
supporting materials, including a recent 
previous work. 


With regard to the latter, Ms. Jaques 
pointed out that the sample film should 
support the candidate’s ability to com- 
plete the proposed project. In other 
words, if you’re applying for a way-out, 
experimental film and submit a stodgy, 
conventional documentary as an 
example, the adjudicators will rightly 
wonder whether you are capable of ac- 
complishing your goal. She also asked 
that, until formal application forms are 
available, the applicants use separate 
sheets of paper for outline, resumé, and 
budget, including all pertinent informa- 
tion. Furthermore, if you are not good 
at expressing yourself in writing, she’ll 
go as far as presenting a videotape to the 
jury of yourself explaining the film. 
That way your ideas can get across with 
more impact. All you have to do is 
make the tape! 


These grants will be given out four 
times a year. You may apply anytime, 
but completed applications must be re- 
ceived by the four cut-off dates: 
November Ist for announcement in 
March (you’ve missed this first one), 
February Ist, for announcement in 
June, then May Ist for announcement 
in September, and August Ist for an- 
nouncement in December. 

Correspondence, including general in- 
quiries and grant applications for Film 
Production and Post-Production Grants, 
Short Term Grants, Travel and Project 
Cost Grants, should be addressed to The 
Canada Council, Arts Division, P.O. Box 
1047, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5V8. Ap- 
plication forms for Arts Grants and 
Senior Arts Grants may be obtained 
from the Canada Council, Awards 
Service at the same address. 


The future of independent 
west coast filmmaking 
discussed at S.F.U. forum 


Simon Fraser University’s Centre for 
Communications and the Arts held an 
important Forum on September 18th at 
the University’s Theatre on the Burn- 
aby, B.C. campus. The moderator and 
host was S.F.U. Resident in Film, 
Vincent Vaitiekunas. . 


The topic under discussion was ““The 
Future of the Independent West Coast 
Filmmaker,’ and the panel included 
four of them, Zale Dalen, Richard Pat- 
ton, Peter Bryant, and Bix Milanich. 
Also on the panel were Penni Jaques of 
the Canada Council and Michael 
Spencer of the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation, who flew in es- 
pecially for the evening, as well as 
Werner Aellen of Image Flow Centre, 
Les Wedman of the Vancouver Sun, 
Michael Walsh of the Province, and Kirk 
Tougas, director of the Pacific Cinema- 
théque. 

According to our West Coast corres- 
pondent, the centre of attraction was 
the Canada Council, since the audience 
was more interested in finding out 
about grants than in discussing any 
directions for independent filmmaking 
in the west. Ms. Jaques then presented 
her ideas and the new Council policy 
regarding film grants. 

At the outset of the meeting Michael 
Spencer pointed out that the CFDC will 
be concentrating entirely on larger 
budget, more commercial ventures and 
that the preserve of independent films 
was now solely the Canada Council’s. 

In conjunction with the forum, 
several west coast independent films 
were screened, three of them produced 
still with CFDC grants, no longer avail- 
able. The fine examples of B.C. creativ- 
ity were Rocco Brothers, Morning Line, 
Gandy Dancer, Baby Ducks, Green 
Alder, Dancers, Mutations, and Funeral 
Ships. In addition to the four film- 
makers on the panel, who directed most 
of the above, Bryan Small made 
“Dancers” and co-directed “Baby 
Ducks” with Peter Bryant. 

Bryant, who is certainly one of the 
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most prolific Vancouver filmmakers as 
well as our correspondent, summed up 
the evening in his report: “Outside of a 
few filmmakers themselves, none of the 
aspirants in the audience was willing to 
discuss other ways of making films. Un- 
fortunately it appears that the emphasis 
for independent filmmaking here is on 
government subsidy. Although the Can- 
ada Council will be assisting them more 
than ever, the future of west coast film- 
makers shouldn’t really depend on the 
size and number of grants available, but 
the willingness and creative drive of the 
filmmakers themselves.” 


Pacific Film Co-op is formed 


At press time, news came in from 
Vancouver that 20 independent film- 
makers there have formed the Pacific 
Film Co-operative. 

Set up along the lines of the Mon- 
treal production co-op (ACPAV), the 
new organization has strict entrance 
requirements: a $25 fee, plus proof that 
applicant has worked on at least 3 films 
or made 1 film by him/herself. 

Also at the last minute came confir- 
mation from the CFDC that not only 
Peter Bryant’s The Supreme Kid, but 
also Leonard Yakir’s The Mourners 
(from Winnipeg) has gotten a condition- 
al go-ahead in the low-budget program, 
which now requires applicant to submit 
a short dramatic film that shows his 
skills with actors. The budget has gone 
up too (see next item). Out of 110 
projects submitted so far, only 10 have 
gone ahead. Since it deems poor script- 
writing the major cause of high rejec- 
tion-rate, CFDC is now giving limited 
funds for professional re-writes (4 or 5 
so far). Next deadline: December 7th! 
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Another long winter 
before CFDC funding 


The Canadian Film Development Cor- 
poration doesn’t start its new fiscal 
year until April Ist, 1974, and pro- 
ducers of big budget features will most 
likely have to wait until then to get 
confirmed funding. It’s going to be a 
long cold winter for many, but it will 
also afford screenwriters and directors 
the chance to go over their scripts and 
do a bit of polishing, and producers to 
work on the budget — both by raising 
private money and by balancing the 
books in advance. 

As for the $100,000 low-budget 
feature program, the next deadline is 
December Ist and the total budget al- 
lowance has been raised to $115,000 in 
keeping with the lessons learned from 
previous productions. As before, the 
Corporation will supply 60 per cent of 
the financing, the rest having to come 
from the private sector. 

Ted Rouse, Toronto CFDC Director, 
told Cinema Canada that of 20 recent 
applications in the low-budget area, 
none have been given outright Corpora- 
tion blessing, as yet, although Peter 
Bryant’s The Supreme Kid, a west coast 
project, will be resubmitted after a re- 
write. Latter is to be produced by David 
Tompkins of the Canadian Filmmakers 
Distribution Centre. 

Altogether, ten hundred-thousand 
dollar films have been produced so far 
with CFDC money, five in English, five 
in French. Jean-Guy Noel, Andre 
Forcier, Michel Bouchard, Jean Cousin- 
eau, and Jean-Pierre Lefebvre were the 
recipients in Quebec, and Jack Cunning- 
ham, Paul Lynch, Robbie Malenfant, 
Jack Darcus, and Morley Markson shot 
English-Canadian features under this 
program. 

So far none of these ten features 
have been distributed. Some of them are 
finished and ready to go, most of them 
are winding up post production. Noel’s 
Tu Brailes, Tu Brailes and Forcier’s Bar 
Salon have been shown in Quebec, but 
neither had a regular commercial run. 
The Derret Lee, Paul Lynch film, The 
Hard Part Begins, was recently preview- 
ed in Toronto, and its country and 
western theme might enable it to suc- 
ceed on the drive-in circuit. But while 
the film is available in 35mm, the 
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CFDC’s policy now is that these low- 
budget features should be shot on 
16mm and also distributed on the al- 
ternate, non-commercial circuit in that 
format. 

According to Rouse, the two major 
reasons the CFDC has not been an- 
nouncing the funding of new projects 
lately are that private money is tight, 
and “creativity is a bit dry at the 
moment.” But there’s a lot of behind 
the scenes activity, what with CFDC 
Director Michael Spencer being involved 
in a whole series of negotiations with 
the TV networks (which now number 
three, don’t forget), aimed at major Cor- 
poration involvement in the financing of 
Canadian movies for television. 

When this topic was raised at a recent 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers execu- 
tive meeting, the consensus of the room 
was that television is not a desirable 
primary outlet for Canadian films, since, 
in Richard Leiterman’s words “When 
you shoot a film for the tube, you 
handle it very differently from one shot 
for the screen.’’ Even though these new 
schemes would involve theatrical release 
in other countries as well as greater ex- 
posure for the ‘‘film’’ at home, they 
might irrevocably damage the develop- 
ing art and craft of making widescreen 
motion pictures in Canada 


Eight Canadian motion 
pictures play Toronto 
and audiences are 
flocking to see them 


At press time, The Pyx has been playing 
in Toronto for seven weeks (in two 
theatres), Between Friends, Paperback 
Hero and Kamouraska for almost that 
long, and Slipstream just opened. U- 
Turn and Keep It in the Family just 
recently wound up playing to good 
houses, and The Death of a Lumberjack 
is due to open here soon. What makes 
this remarkable, is that all of the above 
are Canadian films, i.e. made-in-Canada 
by Canadians! 

One sad note, is that all these films 
are competing against each other. But 
still, the box-office grosses have war- 
ranted holding them over the usual one- 
two-three week period usually allotted 
films made in this country by the 
foreign controlled exhibition/distribution 
alliance. 

Peter Pearson’s Paperback Hero is 
leading the current ‘“‘b.o. gross’ race, 
Canada-wide, while Harvey Hart’s The 
Pyx is the major contender in per- 
location figures. It is no accident that 
both were produced by sharp money- 
people, John F. Bassett and Maxine 
Samuels respectively, and were some- 


Producer Chalmers Adams with actress Bonnie Bedelia at the opening of Don Shebib’s Between 
Friends. 


what tailored for mass appeal. ‘‘Paper- 
back” outgrossed The Godfather in five 
Saskatchewan locations, while ‘“Pyx’’ 
made $43,000 in three weeks in Toron- 
to alone. Their totals to date amount to 
at least $250,000 for the Pearson film 
(although $400,000 was another figure 
mentioned) and more than $200,000 
for the Samuels production. 

Furthermore, Claude Jutra’s Kam- 
ouraska, produced by Pierre Lamy, is 
well on its way to outgrossing his Mon 
Oncle Antoine, which played the same 
theatre some time back for a then- 
unprecedented ten-week run. George 
Kaczender’s U-Turn and Larry Kent’s 
Keep It in the Family both held their 
own for the duration of their Montreal 
and Toronto runs, racking up some nice 
figures for their distributor, Cinepix. 
That Canadian-owned company also 
handles Slipstream, The Pyx, Kamouras- 
ka, and Death of a Lumberjack, and 
John Dunning and Andre Link, the men 
who run it as President and Vice- 
President, must be very happy right 
now. Dunning and Link also have pro- 
duction interests in a number of Cana- 
dian features, such as Kent’s and Kac- 
zender’s, through their two companies, 
DAL and KIT Productions. 

Left out in the cold is Don Shebib’s 
Between Friends, and we still have to 
see about David Acomba’s Slipstream, 
which opened this week to two bad 
reviews in Toronto. Ironically enough, 
Shebib’s film was thought by many (not 
the jury, unfortunately) to be the best 
film entered into this year’s Canadian 
Film Awards, while Acomba’s was ac- 
tually named best film with the best 
direction and best sound at those 
morose non-festivities. 

Produced by Chalmers Adams, and 
also distributed by his company, Clear- 
water Films, Between Friends opened 
to excellent reviews in a disastrous loca- 
tion in Toronto. The publicity campaign 
for it was marred by serious mistakes, 
no doubt arising from a lack of ade- 
quate funds. Adams indicated at one 
point that he did not receive the touted 
CFDC promotion money. However, the 
picture then moved uptown to a smaller 
but better location, and it’s still hanging 
in there. It should be rushed to the New 
York art circuit as soon as possible to 
re-establish its justly deserved reputa- 
tion as one of Canada’s best so far (Rex 


Reed raved about it after having seen it 
at Cannes). 

Slipstream was produced by James 
Margellos (executive producer, Harold 
Greenberg of Bellevue-Pathé), who also 
co-produced Paperback Hero with Bas- 
sett. Cinépix couldn’t find a theatre for 
it, until the CFA’s three Etrogs. It stars 
Luke Askew, Patti Oatman and Eli Rill 
and is playing at the Uptown 3 in 
Toronto. 

Between Friends, starring Michael 
Parks, Bonnie Bedelia and Chuck Sham- 
ata is at the Uptown, Backstage 1; 
Kamouraska, starring Canada’s best ac- 
tress for 1973, Genevieve Bujold, 
Philippe Leotard, and Richard Jordan is 
at Cinecity; Paperback Hero, starring 
Keir Dullea, Elizabeth Ashley, John 
Back, Dayle Haddon and Franz Russell 
is at the New Yorker; and The Pyx, 
starring Karen Black, Christopher Plum- 
mer and Donald Pilon is at Cinema | in 
the new hotel across Queen Street from 
City Hall, and also at the Square 1 at 
that new shopping centre in Mississauga, 
on Highway 10. In other cities, please 
check your own listings. 


New NFB feature opens 
in and around Montreal 


“O.K.... LALIBERTE”’, a new French- 
language feature film produced by the 
National Film Board and directed by 
Marcel Carriére opened in seven theatres 
across the province of Quebec. They 
are: Cinema Saint-Denis in Montreal; 
Cinema Salaberry in Valleyfield; Cinema 
de Paris in St. Hyacinthe; Cinema de 
Paris in Sherbrooke; Cinema Magog in 
Magog; Cinema Victoria in Victoriaville 
and the Cinema Capitol in Drummond- 
ville. 

Jacques Godin, who won the Cana- 
dian Film award for best actor of the 
year stars with Luce Guilbeault and 
Jean Lapointe in the leading roles. 
Others featured are Lucile Papineau, 
René Caron, Denise Proux, Yvon Le- 
roux, Madeleine Pageau, Denis Drouin, 
Angéle Coutu, Claudette Delormier, 
Don Arrés, Rita Lafontaine, Sophie 
Clément and Aline Caron. 

Set in Montreal’s colorful East End, 
KK. Laliberté”’ is the amusing 
story of one man’s search for happiness. 
For Paul Laliberté (Jacques Godin), the 


search seemed hopeless. Rejected by his 
long-suffering wife, he was on the street, 
homeless and jobless. Fortunately he 
found friends, Ti-Louis (Jean Lapointe), 
a corrupted old drinking buddy and 
Yvonne (Luce Guilbeault), an under- 
standing woman, who together tried the 
best they could to make Paul’s new life 
a success. 

Written by Jean P. Morin and Marcel 
Carriére, “O.K. ... Laliberté” was pro- 
duced by Marc Beaudet with music 
composed by Francois Dompierre. 


Committee is formed to 
intervene in CBC license renewal 


A group of professionals in broadcast- 
ing, film education and publishing has 
formed the Committee on Television to 
challenge the present operation of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
English-language television network. 

The CBC’s network license runs out 
March 31, 1974, and sometime before 
that date it will apply for a renewal. The 
Committee on Television — all of whose 
members are supporters of public broad- 
casting in Canada — will appear before 
the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission to intervene. The Committee 
will argue that a license renewal should 
not be granted to the CBC in its present 
form and will propose that re- 
organization of the Corporation be 
made a condition of renewal. 

In its brief to the CRTC the Com- 
mittee will challenge the CBC on the 
quality of its programming. The Com- 
mittee expects to conduct research and 
examine the evidence for and against 
the following hypotheses: 


i) that public affairs programming 
has declined in quality during the last 
several years to the point where it has 
become irrelevant to the country; 

ii) that CBC drama has similarly 
declined and has reached a new level of 
inconsequence in the last few years; 

iii) that the regions of Canada have 
been seriously ignored on the CBC and 
as a result CBC television has presented 
Canadians with an unbalanced picture 
of Canadian life; 

iv) that while great progress has 
been made in the film industry in Can- 
ada in recent years almost none of this 
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has been reflected on the CBC — indeed, 
this movement has developed in isola- 
tion from the CBC; (our emphasis, ed.) 

v) that while a renaissance has 
been enjoyed by a number of the arts in 
Canada in the 1970’s — particularly 
theatre and literature — the CBC has 
reflected little or none of this; 
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empowered to effect such changes — the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission. 

The Committee proposes to present a 
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Committee must hire a team of re- 
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will prepare a careful critical analysis of 
CBC English-language television pro- 
gramming. They will interview broad- 
casters inside and outside the CBC to 
collect case studies and suggestions for 
improving the CBC. With the help of 
legal and management consultants, they 
will present the CRTC with constructive 
proposals for reorganizing the Corpora- 
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The Committee on Television has al- 
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has been reflected on the CBC — indeed, 
this movement has developed in isola- 
tion from the CBC; (our emphasis, ed.) 

v) that while a renaissance has 
been enjoyed by a number of the arts in 
Canada in the 1970’s — particularly 
theatre and literature — the CBC has 
reflected little or none of this; 

vi) that evidence of the CBC’s de- 
cline is shown by its diminished inter- 
national standing as measured by in- 
ternational prizes; 

vii) that the role of the producer as 
creative individual has been serious 
undermined within the CBC. 

The Broadcasting Act of 1967-68 re- 
quires that the CBC should provide a 
“reasonable, balanced opportunity for 
the expression of differing views on 
matters of public concern” and a service 
“of high standard” that is ‘“predomin- 
antly Canadian in content and char- 
acter” using “predominantly Canadian 
creative and other resources’’. It goes on 
to say that the CBC should actively con- 
tribute “‘to the development of national 
unity’’. The CBC is also required to 
“provide for continuing expression of 
Canadian identity’’. The Committee is 
seriously concerned that in these areas 
CBC English-language television may 
have failed to fulfill its mandate. 

The Committee has been formed be- 
cause its members believe that the qual- 
ity of the CBC English television net- 
work can and should be improved. The 
Committee is convinced that the only 
way to do this is by presenting a care- 
fully documented brief, together with 
positive suggestions, to the one body 
empowered to effect such changes — the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission. 

The Committee proposes to present a 
detailed intervention to the CRTC docu- 
menting these concerns. To this end the 
Committee must hire a team of re- 
searchers, interviewers, and writers who 
will prepare a careful critical analysis of 
CBC English-language television pro- 
gramming. They will interview broad- 
casters inside and outside the CBC to 
collect case studies and suggestions for 
improving the CBC. With the help of 
legal and management consultants, they 
will present the CRTC with constructive 
proposals for reorganizing the Corpora- 
tion. 

The Committee on Television has al- 
ready received support for this research 
project from the Canadian Broadcasting 
League, the Council of Canadian Film- 
makers, and the Memo From Turner 
Corporation. 

The members of the Committee are: 
Suzanne DePoe, research consultant; 
Stan Fox, educator and broadcaster; 
Robert Fulford, writer and editor; Don 
Gordon, educator and_ broadcaster; 
Allan King, filmmaker; Abraham Rot- 
stein, writer and educator; and Patrick 
Watson, broadcaster. Executive secre- 
tary is Kirwan Cox and chief writer/ 
researcher is Morris Wolfe. 
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Director Ted Kotcheff with actor Richard 
Dreyfuss working on Duddy Kravitz in. 
Montreal. 


A cross Canada survey 
of current feature production 


The Montreal publication New Canadian 
Film (published by La Cinémathéque 
québécoise) lists 27 feature films as 
being in production (pre-production, 
shooting or editing) throughout Canada 
in August. Since we’re approaching the 
end of the year, taking stock of Cana- 
dian feature production so far in 1973 
should be indicative of how the still 
unresolved tax-leverage situation has af- 
fected the figures. 

We counted 38 feature films made in 
Canada this year, but would by no 
means be surprised if more turned up. 
Information still had to be culled from 
many different sources, and reliability 
isn’t always found in press releases. And 
the list can never be finalized — it’s 
always growing. 

Our calculations did not even include 
foreign films shot on Canadian soil, even 
though local technicians might have 
worked on them. Paramount’s “The 
White Dawn’’, for instance, did not 
qualify. 

The only conclusion so far is that 
Ottawa’s “‘taxing”’ indecision on invest- 
ment incentives has in fact hurt this 
year’s output: in 1972 almost 50 
feature length films were shot in this 
country by Canadians. 

As far as current and future produc- 
tion, mid-November saw the termina- 
tion of shooting on The Apprenticeship 
of Duddy Kravitz, in and around Mon- 
treal. Ted Kotcheff directed his old 
friend, Mordecai Richler’s _ original 
screenplay obviously based on his fam- 
ous novel about growing up Jewish on 
St. Urbain Street in the forties. John 
Kemeny of Minotaur Productions is 
steering the $650,000 project. 

Earlier, the Larry Dane production 
of Only God Knows, directed by Peter 
Pearson and starring Gordon Pinsent, 
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Paul Hecht, John Beck and Tisa Farrow, 
wrapped in Toronto and environs. The 
story of this $450,000 comedy concerns 
a priest, a minister and a rabbi who 
decide to rob the Mafia of some of its 
ill-gotten gain. Don Wilder CSC was the 
cinematographer and _  Patrick-Spence 
Thomas recorded the sound. 


In Quebec, Pierre David of Mutual 
Films is currently producing Jean- 
Claude Lord’s third feature film, en- 
titled Bingo. They’ve finished shooting 
(Claude Larue on camera, who also shot 
Lord’s ‘‘Les Colombes’’) on this major 
budget 35mm colour feature, which 
affords their screen debuts to two leads, 
Anne-Marie Provencher and Réjean 
Guenette, and also stars Alexandra 
Stewart, Gilles Pelletier and Jean 
Duceppe. 

Toronto’s new Vision IV Productions 
(Stan Feldman, Harve Sherman, and 
Dick Shouten) are  post-producting 
Milad Bessada’s A Quiet Day in Belfast 
at Quinn labs after a 31 day shoot, 10 in 
Dublin. Director of photography was 
Harry Makin CSC, and executive pro- 
ducer Shouten says ‘“‘the rough cut 
should be ready any day now.” The 
picture stars Barry Foster, Margot Kid- 
der, Sean McCann, Leo Leyden and 
Joyce Champion. A spring release is 
anticipated through the distributor, Am- 
bassador Films. Story is based on play 
by Angus Dalrympe, which Jack Grey 
adapted to the screen. 

There will be an answer print on 
Sunday in the Country, a Quadrant 
production, by the first week in Decem- 
ber. This action/thriller, starring Ernest 
Borgnine, Michael J. Pollard and Cana- 
dian Hollis McLaren, was directed by 
John Trent and produced by David 
Perlmutter. Two thirds of the $650,000 
budget was Canadian, $200 thou coming 
from the CFDC, its usual investment in 
these big (by Canadian standards) bud- 
get features. The rest of the money for 
the film was put up by English inves- 
tors, and they’re trying to get an Amer- 
ican, Johnny Cash, to sing the title song. 
Trent and Robert Maxwell wrote the 
screenplay, adapted from a story by 
David Main, and Lighthouse member 
Paul Hoffert is writing the theme music. 
Marc Champion did the cinematography 
on this feature, which features an all- 
Canadian supporting cast: Cec Linder, 
Sue Helen Petrie, Louis Zorich, Al 
Waxman, Ratch Wallace and Vladimir 
Valenta. 

The National Film Board has re- 
cently finished production on The Heat 
Wave Lasted Four Days, directed by 
Doug Jackson and_ starring Gordon 
Pinsent and Alexandra Stewart; Albert 
La Grenouille, produced with Quebec 
talent by Bill Fruet; A Star is Lost with 
Don Arioli, a musical composed and 
directed by John Howe; A Moving 
Experience, a Rudi Dorn-directed come- 
dy; and The Egg Story, produced in 


Vancouver by Eugene Boyko. These 
films will be used in shorter versions as 
language-learning educational tools first, 
then released later theatrically as 
features. 

Michel Brault’s Les Ordres has finally 
gotten the green light from the CFDC, 
and at last report was in pre-production. 
This will be the first filmic statement on 
the October crisis by a québécois! Les 
Films Prisma producing, what is sure to 
be a magnificant example of the Brault 
genius. 

Doug Bowie is writing a script with 
director George Kaczender, called Micro 
Blues. The story concerns corruption in 
kids, and Miklos Lente CSC is slated as 
cinematographer. Shooting is planned 
for some time next year. 


Norman Jewison and writer Don 
Harron have finished the screenplay of 
Mordecai Richler’s The Incredible Atuk, 
and are now planning to get it into 
production by March. 

Evelyn McCartney of the Directors 
Guild says that some major productions 
are imminent for English Canada, but 
she cannot yet reveal what they are. 
Peter Rowe is planning a feature to be 
shot in Winnipeg in March (provided the © 
CFDC comes across by then), con- 
cerning a newspaperman in the forties. 
Don Shebib and Chalmers Adams have 
re-applied for CFDC assistance on their 
project about the Satan’s choice motor- 
cycle gang. It would be a dramatic 
feature with the bikers as a background, 
starring Chuck Shamata and Hugh Reid. 
An initial CFDC rejection caused bitter- 
ness and rumours. 

British Columbia is seeing its usual 
share of Hollywood films. Being shot in 
that scenic province at the moment is 
“Dog Pound Shuffle,’ and Darryl 
Duke’s “‘I Heard An Owl Call My Name” 
was recently wrapped there for CBS- 
Universal. The title comes from an old 
Indian legend, but the film is a contem- 
porary drama about a priest who visits a 
native village. British actor Tom 
Courtney plays the lead. And Para- 
mount did a film called ‘“‘Shanks”’ with, 
of all people, Marcel Marceau in B.C. 
recently. 

Martyn Burke will direct the CBC’s 
first venture into movies-for-television 
style filmmaking. Entitled Coup d’Etat, 
the political drama will be shown on the 
CBC, then released theatrically in other 
countries. Knowlton Nash’s News and 
Public Affairs Department is co-pro- 
ducing with Quadrant on this one, 
lending credibility to the rumours that 
CBC Drama is dead. ; 

The announced co-production be- 
tween Toronto’s Pandora Productions 
and Manolo Bolognini of BRC, Rome, 
called The Editor is having script prob- 
lems at the moment. The story, which 
concerns a reporter who looks into the 
disappearance of a movie star, is being 
re-written in Italy. Approximately one- 


quarter of the production money would 
come from Canada, plus Peter Yalden- 
Thomson the director. Locations picked 
are Toronto, Rhodes and Rome. 

Director Harvey Hart and his Mon- 
treal partner Julian Roffman are in the 
planning stages for a film about a 
commune of married couples. David 
Lewis Stein’s screenplay is hoped to be 
shot in Toronto. 

The aforementioned Vision IV now 
has the rights to three Canadian proper- 
ties, as well as the option on an up- 
coming Canadian novel. Decisions will 
be made shortly on which ones will go 
into production. In the meantime, 
they’re contracted to manage produc- 
tion of TV movies for Universal Studios 
(‘She Cried Murder,” and “‘The Execu- 
tion of Private Slovik’’). 

Carle Lamy, Montreal, is producing Il 
Etait une fois dans l’Est, André Bras- 
sard’s direction of Michel Tremblay’s 
writings. Gilles Carle’s next feature 
Nothing is rumoured for February and 
Claude Jutra’s new one even sooner, but 
Pierre Lamy refuses to comment. They 
both got the CFDC go-ahead in Septem- 
ber. 

Potterton Productions now deny 
their announcement to the New York 
Times about going ahead with ‘The 
Revolution Script” as does Findlay 
Quinn the Variety story that his August 
Films is investing in British movies in 
London. ‘‘Schmucks’”’ has also fallen 
through, ironically enough because of 
the Arab-Israeli war. Topol, the star, 
had to rush off to press liaison duty in 
the battle zone, and now the film is 
going to be done in Los Angeles without 
Canadian participation and it seems, 
without Topol as well. 

Crawley’s is dispatching people to 
various parts of the globe to research 
feature scripts (Herb Taylor to Singa- 
pore, Michelle Moses to Scotland) and is 
releasing three just-finished long term 
projects: René Bonniére’s Hamlet, shot 
by Richard Leiterman, performed by 
THOG; Janis Joplin: A Life Story, 
directed by Seaton Findlay and in- 
cluding footage of the late rock super- 
star’s last performances on a cross- 
Canada tour, and Everest Symphony, a 
spectacular capturing of two Japanese 
skiers’ descent on the slopes of the 
world’s tallest peak. 

For a description of two Canadian 
features shot in B.C. (The Inbreakers, 
and Wolf Pen Principle) please see Van- 
couver news in this issue. And in Qué- 
bec, Richard Lavoie made a feature film 
for children, La Guitare, relating the 
adventures of three kids who discover a 
mysterious isle and its occupants. Shot 
in 16mm colour by Yves Maltais, Guy 
Bergeron was in charge of production 
for Lavoie’s company. 


In English Montreal, Frank Vitale has 
created a beautiful rendering of a homo- 
sexual love story called Montreal Main, 


Star Maud Adams, director of photography Mike Lente CSC, and director George Kaczender 
during the shooting of U-Turn on location in Montreal. 


while Ira Zuckerman filmed the story of 
two girls and a younger boy on an island 
off the New Brunswick coast. Entitled 
Threshold, the $25,000 production is 
aimed for a January release. 

And finally, CTV executive producer 
Ron Kelly is producing 10 original 
Canadian screenplays — feature films for 
TV, with theatrical distribution outside 
Canada. He’s looking for scripts, and has 
selected four out of the 23 manuscripts 
he received so far. The budget for each 
film is $450,000, a third from CFDC, 
CTV and private investors respectively. 
He says that there has already been 
investment interest from individuals in 
Hollywood and London. Kelly plans to 
start shooting the first film in March. 

So, there’s still plenty of time. Dust 
off that script in your desk drawer and 
send it to Kelly at CTV. And to end on 
an up note, depending on the stage your 
manuscript’s in, a payment will be 
negotiated for it by Ron Kelly. 


We bet you can’t read just one... 


It is obvious to us now that there is just 
too much happening in Canadian film 
for us to be able to cover all the 
pertinent stories in the limited space we 
have for Canadian Film News. There- 
fore, we urge our readers to read not 
only Cinema Canada but also those 
other publications — New Canadian 
Film, Canadian Film Digest and That’s 
Showbusiness — that admirably serve 
this country’s film community. They 
are more news and data oriented jour- 
nals: we’d much rather develop further 
our own speciality: in-depth treatment 
of people and events. Besides, we’d need 


a huge staff of investigative reporters to 
keep up with all that’s going on! 


research assistant: Linda Haynes 


They returned to the scene of the 
crime... 


Winners of the Golden Bessy Award for 
best Canadian TV commercial in two 
years return to the West Vancouver 
police cell featured in finale of the 
commercial, which was sponsored by 
the Government of British Columbia to 
discourage impaired driving. 

On the left is Kelly Duncan, director 
and cameraman, Canawest Film Produc- 
tions Ltd. of Vancouver, who directed 
and filmed the commercial. With him is 
Ronald Woodall, writer and creative 
director for J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, who conceived the 
spot.e 
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Denys Arcand directing ““Rejeanne Padovani” 
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A. Ibranyi-Kiss 


CANADIAN FILM AWARDS. 1973: 
PARTICIPATION GREATER THAN 
EVER 

The 1973 CANADIAN FILM 
AWARDS... is welcoming _partici- 
pation by Canadian filmmakers which 
far surpassses that of any past year. In 
1972 the CFA, which was held in 
Toronto, received 144 entries. With the 
move to Montreal in 1973 entries have 
climbed to 212. Noteworthy increases 
in 12 of the 13 categories /animation 
being the exception... ed./ point out 
the growing importance of this annual 
event. 


THE AIMS OF THE CANADIAN FILM 
AWARDS 

... the principal aims and objectives of 
the CFA are to stimulate creativity and 
quality in Canadian film production and 
to promote widespread interest and 
distribution for Canadian films. . . 


PROMOTE! PUBLICIZE! AN’ ALL- 
OUT FIRST FOR THE CANADIAN 
FILM AWARDS 

Besides being the 25th anniversary, 
1973 is a year of many ‘firsts’ for the 
CFA. For the first time, the Secretary 
of State Department made a substantial 
grant to the organization and thus, for 
the first time, the Awards Committee 
was able to engage a full-time, pro- 
fessional Director. They chose Marcia 
Couélle.... Her experience in the 
private sector... has convinced her that 
this industry can grow only with promo- 
tion and publicity, and the 1973 
Canadian Film Awards will clearly ref- 
lect her beliefs. Where will the Film 
Awards be held? In a very commercial 
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Michael : Parks, Don. Shebib and Bonnie 


Bedelia 


St. Denis theatre complex... 
When?... right in the middle of the 
Canadian film premiere season.... With 
the move to Montreal, will this year’s 
Film Awards be a Québécois event? 
More so than ever but by no means 
exclusively! Marcia Couélle talks of 
national television coverage, of reporters 
from across Canada, of film critics from 
other countries. 


In 1973, more than ever, the Canadian 
Film Awards is affirming its position 
vis-a-vis the Canadian film industry. Its 
aim is to project this industry’s total 
image to the public.... In previous 
years, all films, from features to travel- 
ogues, have been seen by the inter- 
national jury. In 1973, the international 
jury will judge only those films which 
tend to cross Canada’s borders and 
which constitute the more commercial 
aspect of Canadian film production. 


Excerpts from official press releases of 
the Canadian Film Awards prepared by 
Robert Paradis & Associates. 


Meanwhile, the Toronto office was 
equally busy organizing “A Day in 
Montreal” — which included 112 seats 
on a charter plane, luncheons, cocktails, 
presentations, Windsor Hotel rooms 
(where the International Jurors were 
staying) and a scenic bus tour. PLUS 
tickets to the gala evening to be tele- 
vised by network CBC, and the note — 
No charge for overweight on return 
flight caused by Etrogs. 


The official tone of the Canadian Film 
Awards changed drastically from this 
glossy hype by the time Friday, October 
12th arrived. This was the last official 
statement made: 


STATEMENT BY THE ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF THE CFA 

The aims and objectives of the Directors 
of the 1973 Canadian Film Awards were 
to efficiently promote the work of 
Canadian filmmakers. This same type of 
promotional effort is made each year in 
Cannes, Berlin and anywhere else that 
can lead to wide-spread diffusion of 
Canadian films, both on the cultural and 
commercial levels. 


It is obvious that the Canadian Film 


Bill Reid, director of NFB documentary 
feature “‘Coming Home” 


Awards festival week was organized in 
Montreal this year with the full support 
of the Canadian film industry. It is also 
obvious that the structure and workings 
of the Canadian Film Awards have been 
public knowledge for the past 25 years. 


In 1972, a meeting was called by the 
Quebec Producers Association. This 
meeting was attended by many Québéc- 
ois directors who manifested their full 
support of this bi-cultural event which is 
the Canadian Film Awards. It was with 
this in mind that the Directors of the 
Film Awards decided to hold the festi- 
val week in Montreal in 1973. 


We acknowledge that the structure of 
any festival may be contested, however 
we feel that the Association des Realisa- 
teurs de Film du Québec chose a parti- 
cularly unfortunate moment to lodge 
their protest, the opening day of this 
festival week. By their action, they have 
deprived all of the other members of the 
Canadian film industry of a valuable 
promotion designed to stimulate public 
interest in Canadian films. 


Nonetheless, we decided to carry out 
the festival week as originally intended. 
We thank all the members of the media 
who have come from across Canada and 
from other countries to attend the 25th 
Annual Canadian Film Awards... . 
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It is precisely that last statement — 
where the blame for the loss of this 
‘valuable promotion’ is placed on the 
Quebec directors — that makes this 
communique misleading. There were far 
too many other factors involved than 
the directors’ boycott. 

To backtrack: there have been num- 
erous recurring complaints about the 
way the CFA operates. True, its struc- 
ture has been public knowledge for 25 
years; but that structure has also been 
impervious to criticism. For example, 
last year the Experimental Film Cate- 
gory was dropped from the festival. 
Strong protests were lodged at the time 
by many concerned journalists and film- 
makers. However, this year that cate- 
gory was again missing. Last year’s pro- 


Jacques Godin, star of “O.K. Laliberté”’ 


tests were ignored. 

One of the major complaints this 
year was that the 15-member pre- 
selection committee included only 2 ac- 
tive filmmakers. This in itself is ab- 
surd; but far more serious was the con- 
sequence that many important, if not 
outstanding, films were excluded from 
competition and therefore not shown. 
Most of the selected films were not only 
commercially-oriented (and these films 
will be seen anyway) but as a result, not 
representative of our industry as a 
whole. 

Some of the features excluded in pre- 
selection were Tendresse Ordinaire by 
Jacques Leduc, Montreal Main by Frank 
Vitale, Tu Brailes... Tu Brailes by Jean- 
Guy Noél, Peep by Jack Cunningham, 
Bar Salon by André Forcier and The 
Visitor by John H. Wright. However, 
films like August and July and J’ai Mon 
Voyage were retained. Richesse des 
Autres and Isis au 8 were both deleted 
from the non-fiction feature category 
and Rocco Brothers as well as I Seem to 
be a Verb were also left out from the 
theatrical short category. Many other 
films of equal importance should have 
been shown since they represent a major 
part of our film industry and film cul- 
ture. These are also the films which have 
less of a chance of playing local neigh- 
borhood theatres — shouldn’t the Cana- 
dian Film Awards be the place to show 
such films? 


Another problem: entry fees for films 
were raised to $50 for a short and $100 
for a feature. Although refunds were 
given to films which were rejected, the 
raise in fees was strongly discriminatory 
towards independent filmmakers. In ad- 
dition, many independents have been 
seriously suggesting placing the National 
Film Board in a separate category, since 
not many filmmakers have the means to 
compete with the Board’s equipment 
and resources. 

To top off this list is a personal com- 
plaint: at the same time that the CFA 
received $40,000 from the Secretary of 
State and hired a professional promo- 
tion agency to lodge a major advertising 
program, magazines such as Cinéma 
Québec and Cinema Canada were re- 


Luce Guilbeault in “O.K. Laliberté” 


quested to donate free ad space al- 
though they had actively promoted and 
supported the industry all year and were 
far more needy of ad money. So it 
goes... There were problems. 

Meanwhile, the Film Awards were 
roaring ahead oblivious to the unease the 
huge campaign was causing. The last few 
weeks before the festival saw numerous 
ads on television, radio and the papers 
in Montreal hyping the coming week as 
a great bilingual, bicultural, glossy, slick 
and glamorous event. Dust your rhine- 
stones! Send the tux to the clean- 
ers! This is going to be our own Oscars! 
Think gala! 

That did it. The Québec Film Direc- 
tors’ Association held an emergency 
meeting and issued the following state- 
ment on Monday, October 8th: 


The Canadian Film Awards is an indus- 
try event whose basic structure is direct- 
ly plagiarized from the United States’ 
Academy Awards. 


Furthermore, it is attempting to blend 
two separate and autonomous cultural 
entities. 


The rejection of certain films, based on 
Awards “‘reasoning’’ presents a false im- 
pression of our productivity. We find it 
ridiculous, in 1973, to collaborate with 
an Awards presentation whose bi- 
cultural organization would imply 
homogenity in Canadian cinema. 


Just as it is no longer possible to unite 
CBC and Radio-Canada, or the English 
and French production units of the 
NFB, so is it unthinkable that the 
Awards successfully group together two 
such complex and diverse realities as the 
cinemas of Québec and of English Can- 
ada. 


Consequently, the undersigned directors 
have decided to abstain from partici- 
pating in the Awards presentation, and 
refuse, in advance, any prize which may 
be awarded them. 


Gilles Carle, Denys Arcand, Claude 
Jutra, André Melancon, Jacques Gagné, 
Denis Héroux, Marcel Carriere, Gilles 
Thérien, René Avon, Clément Perron, 
André Belanger, Jean Saulnier, Roger 
Frappier, Aimée Danis. 


Denys Arcand with Roger Lebel and Luce 
Guilbeault 


Amazingly, it was this delicately- 
worded and understated communique 
which sparked off a series of unbe- 
lievable over-reactions! The most seri- 
ous of these was the CBC’s refusal to 
broadcast the awards, supposedly out of 
fear that political activities may take 
place. (If that is not censorship, we have 
to rewrite our dictionaries.) Toronto 
called emergency meetings to discuss 
the possibility of moving the Awards 
“back home’’, and an enormous amount 
of insurance was placed on the theatre 
in Montreal. Many English directors 
were legitimately upset over losing the 
free publicity and potential box-office 
that the prime-time telecast would have 
meant. But who called off the tele- 
cast? Even the boycotting directors 
were amazed at the reactions. Consider 
what happened: 

The screenings continued and the 
week developed into one of the most 
boring and hohum events ever. At least, 
in Montreal. The only well-attended 
showings were for films playing in 
downtown theatres. (Obviously it’s 
nicer to pay $1 than $3 to see the same 
films...) The free screenings in the ad- 
joining theatre were virtually ignored. 
Most people failed to show up either 
because they'd thought the week had 
been called off, or because they 
couldn’t care less. 


A lovely series of vignettes took 
place on Thursday night when CBC- 
radio sent an interviewer and a sound- 
man on Nagra to find out what theatre- 
goers thought about the boycott. Most 
people questioned didn’t even know 
there was one! As to why they came — 
because it cost only $1... 

Not even the Québec critics’ state- 
ment caused too much excitement, al- 
though it was far more outspoken in its 
criticism and approached a paranoia 
equal to that of English-Canada. Where- 
as the English segment of the CFA felt 
it had been stabbed in the back by the 
French, the critics saw this same group 
as deliberately seducing both the public 
and the film community into accepting 
its commerciality while discriminating 
against authentic Québec cinema. 

Finally, the end of the week ap- 
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proached. An announcement was made 
that a press conference (read: low-key) 
will take place on Friday evening with 
the results of the competition. Things 
started getting glamorous. Toronto 
showed up. Surprisingly, key actresses 
showed up — Geneviéve Bujold, Michel- 
ine Lanctét and Luce Guilbeault — all 
three starring in films whose directors 
were boycotting. However, very few 
English Canadians seemed to decipher 
that, contrary to popular paranoia, 
Québec was not in complete assent. 
Nevertheless, everyone settled in, and 
the ‘conference’ was underway. Marcia 
Couélle, showing amazing grace and 
nerves-of-steel, calmly read the CFA 
directors’ statement on behalf of her- 
self, Ralph Umbarger, Vi Crone, and 
Claude Godbout. Then, the internation- 
al jury read its statement. (Roch Carrier, 
Québec novelist; Roger Corman, Ameri- 
can Grade-B genre director; Alain 
Jessua, director from France; Ivan 
Passer, Czechoslovakian filmmaker; and 
Les Wedman, Vancouver film critic were 
the jurors. Marc Gervais was the non- 
voting chairman.) They suggested 
follow-up discussions to take place after 
the Awards and that, “‘.. . all those who 
like films have the right to discuss our 
choices”. Everything seemed to be 
drawing to a thoughtful and somewhat 
sad end. We all sat back in our seats 
prepared to hear that the awards were 
split between Rejeanne Padovani and 
Between Friends with Kamouraska get- 
ting everything else. But lo and behold 
— the jurors went mad! With over- 
reaction? Overcompensation? Para- 
noia? Who can tell? 

e Rejeanne Padovani was given only 
one Etrog for best screenplay, 

e Between Friends the film which 
should have won best direction and best 
film (according to both Québécois and 
English-Canadian filmpeople) — was com- 
pletely ignored. Did the jury even see 
it? 

e Kamouraska received a Special Jury 
Prize for all-round excellence — which 
somehow managed to exclude best film, 


best direction, and best cinema- 
tography, 
e Gilles Carle received the Wendy 


Michener award for, among other things, 
“this contribution to this year’s awards”’. 
Was this black humor since he was boy- 
cotting? 

e and Best Direction and Best Film 
were given to David Acomba for Slip- 
stream! 

Hisses from the audience... Shock 
_.. Tears of disbelief ... WAS THIS 
FOR REAL? Nothing against Slipstream 
— David Acomba should have gotten, 
and probably deserved, an award for 
best first feature or most promising 
newcomer. But best film? Best direc- 
tion? Apologies should go to Denys 
Arcand and Don Shebib..: 
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Alright. I was there. I had seen all the 
films at least twice. Perhaps, in my over- 
zealous devotion to Canadian films I’ve 
gone over the edge and have no critical 
sense left... It can happen. But then 
how to explain the following: after 
being assured by both Cinéma Québec 
and yours truly that his name won’t be 
used, one of the jury members confided 
— no, he did not think Slipstream was 
the best film. But yes, it was a unani- 
mous decision. 


It was on this surreal, slightly 
funereal tone amidst cheap red wine and 
slightly inebriated filmfolk that the 
25th Annual Canadian Film Awards 
ended. 

How and why did all this hap- 
pen? Most rational of all were the Qué- 
bec directors. First of all, Québec was 
facing a crucial election with the Parti 
Québecois challenging Bourassa’s legions 
to become the official opposition party. 
Obviously, some form of strong support 
for the separatist position had to be 
forthcoming from Québec’s politically 
conscious artists. The Film Awards pro- 
vided a marvelous means for that since 


the media was very attentive. As far as 
the other criticisms stated in the com- 
munique — the only reason English- 
Canadian directors did not boycott for 
those same reasons is because they’re 
politically disorganized and individual- 
istically competitive. 

There is no question that the CFA’s 
entire approach was commercial and 
that it attempted to portray our cinema 
as being federalist and fun. However 
Canada is not bicultural, bilingual or 
commercially very successful — and 
neither is its cinema. 

In closing, I have only the following 
questions: 

e Would we invite Harold Robbins to 
decide which Canadian novel should get 
the Governor General’s award? 

e Are we incapable of judging our own 
work? 

e Do we walk through art museums 
giving statuettes for the Best Paint- 
ing? Best Sculpture? Most Beautiful 
Frame? 


Most of us no longer insist that the 
world is flat, maybe we should stop 
insisting that this is one country. 


Feature Films 

Sound Recording 
Sound Editing 
Sound Re-recording 
Editing 
Art Direction 
Original Music Score 
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Cinematography 
Screenplay 
Supporting Actor 

Supporting Actress 
Actor 

Actress 
Direction 
Non-Fiction Feature 
Fiction Feature 


Forget, Director of Vidéographe. 


Non-Feature Films 
Sound Recording 
Sound Editing 
Sound Re-recording 
Editing 
Art Direction 
Music 
Cinematography 
Non-Dramatic Script 
Screenplay 
Actor 
Actress 
Direction 
TV Drama 
Animated Film 
Theatrical Short 
Documentary 


NFB — National Film Board 
CBC — Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
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Willie Lamothe, Tristan Hansinger, Chick Peabody, 
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. . Denis Boucher — The Sloane Affair (NFB) 
. . Les ‘Stein’? — Faire Hurler les Murs (OFQ) 
Se ee es Paul Vezina, Paul Maltais — Faire Hurler les Murs (OFQ) 
A pay ae André Melancon — Des Armes et les Hommes (NFB) 
Alvin Goldman, Doug Jackson — The Sloane Affair (NFB) 
RR Oe SS aan Se ee bene Ne aes Marcel Sabourin — Des Armes et les Hommes (NFB) 
Se BOS, Jackie Burroughs — Vicky (CBC) 
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Mercer ea The Family That Dwelt Apart (NFB) — Yvon Mallette 
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SSS tes Jean Rival — L’Infonie Inachevée 
Pens tare be oe see Alan Lloyd — Slipstream 
Se ee Joe Grimaldi — Paperback Hero 
ee ee Kirk Jones — Paperback Hero 


Peter Van Ginkel — La Mort d’un Bicheron 


2 eae ees Don Wilder CSC — Paperback Hero 
See ee Jacques Benoit, Denys Arcand — Rejeanne Padovani 
. . . Willie Laméthe — La Mort d’Un Bicheron 
......s.. Camille Bernard — Kamouraska 
haere Jacques Godin — O.K.Laliberté 
5 eee Genevieve Bujold — Kamouraska 
ee Siete aes David Acomba — Slipstream 
ee ae Coming Home ~— Bill Reid 


Wendy Michener Award — For his outstanding contribution to this year’s Canadian Film 
Awards and to the Canadian Film Industry — Gilles Carle 


Special Jury Prize — For its all-round excellence — Kamouraska, Claude Jutra 


Grierson Award — to a person whose work carries forward the Grierson tradition — Robert 


BE Fane re car ee Richard Besse, Jacques Chevigny — Station 10 (NFB) 
ee oe ree Arla Saare — The Shield (CTV) 


Doug Jackson — Sloane Affair (NFB) 
Sloane Affair (NFB) — Doug Jackson 


Goodbye Sousa (NFB) — Tony Ianzelo 
Grierson, Faire Hurler les Murs 
Roger Blais (NFB) Jean Saulnier (OFQ) 


OFQ — Office du Film du Quebec 
CTV — Canadian Television 


The Canadian 
Connection. | 


In the film industry in Canada, that can only mean 
Bellevue-Pathé. It also means top quality skills. 
And results. Because we're professionals. 

On everything from overnight dailies to release 
printing in all formats. 


Canadian and foreign film makers have the greatest 
respect for our film lab and sound studio work, 
and the good news is really getting around about 

the Canadian Connection — Bellevue-Pathé. 


Just a few of our clients and friends are: 
Paramount - 20th Century-Fox - Columbia - 
Warner Bros. - United Artists - MCA Universal - 

Cinepix - Potterton - Agincourt - Quadrant. 


Now, isn’t that saying a lot? 


CENT ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS : 


ctor e Wedding In White e Lies My 
Father Told Me e Journey e Fan’s Notes e Guns Of 
The West e ndstar Conspiracy e Alien Thunder 
@ Cool Million e Cannibal Girls e Eliza's Horoscope 


“CANADA'S LARGEST FILM LABORATORY 
AND SOUND STUDIO ORGANIZATION 


pettevue( Pathe 


VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 


916 Davie St. 9 Brockhouse Road 2000 Northcliffe Ave. 
Vancouver 1, B.C. Toronto 14, Ont. Montreal 260, Que. 
Tel. (604) 682-4646 Tel. (416) 259-7811 ‘Tel. (514) 484-1186 


TEL-AVIV 


65 Weizman St. 
Tel. 722-111 


TECHNICAL 


NEWS 


Alpha Cine expands services 


On July 1, 1973, Bellevue-Pathe (B.C.) 
Ltd. ceased operations in Vancouver 
and Alpha Cine acquired the premises 
and equipment formerly operated by 
that company. A subsidiary of Alpha 
Cine, Northwest Sound Services Ltd., is 
now operating the sound studios at 916 
Davie Street, under the direction of 
Barry Jones. 

Considerable improvements have 
been made and are planned to upgrade 
the facility. In September, Northwest 
installed two additional MAGNA-TECH 
dual dubbers, increasing the capacity for 
mixing to twelve tracks on 16mm and 
ten tracks on 35mm, or combinations of 
up to twelve tracks. This important step 
in improving the facilities available to 
the film industry makes Northwest 
Sound the best equipped film sound 
mixing studio west of Toronto. 

Additional improvements and expan- 
sion are also going ahead at the Alpha 
Cine labs. Their latest offering is 35/16 
mm reduction printing. Testing is cur- 
rently underway and it is hoped to have 
this service operating regularly by 
November 1. Plans are also developed to 
equip Alpha Cine to process new Kodak 
negative stocks due on the market with- 
in the next few months. However, cus- 
tomers should feel assured that they will 
continue to offer processing for the old 
negative stocks as long as required. 

All of Alpha Cine’s staff would like 
to convey thanks to their friends and 
customers for their understanding the 
co-operation during the last few 
months. Full integration of their facili- 
ties has taken time and caused some 
minor pains but they are well on the 
way to providing the service and quality 
usually associated with the Alpha-Cine 
name. 

To receive your copy of the alpha 
VIEWFINDER (the lab’s newsletter, 
edited by Bruce Whidden) as well as 
their price list, please write to Mike 
Collier, Customer Service Representa- 
tive, Alpha Cine Service Ltd., 1195 
Richards Street, Vancouver 2, B.C. or 
call (604) 688-7757, Telex: 04-507757. 


Peter Elliot Services Ltd. 
The Canadian Super 8 Centre 


“Peter Elliot, the super 8mm gypsy, has 
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packed his tent and moved AGAIN to 
205 Richmond Street West in Toronto. 

At the tent opening ceremonies at 
the new address he stated that he had 
accepted the crown as King of Super 8 
and in response to all of those wags who 
keep saying “‘Well, what do you do?”’, 
the company would henceforth be 
known as THE CANADIAN SUPER 8 
CENTRE. 

Last time we checked, Mr. Elliot was 
producing fine super 8mm sound films 
for business and industry, as well as 
renting equipment in that gauge. With 
all the increased demand for super 8mm 
services and information, we presume he 
is kept very busy. Congratulations! 


Hydrofluid “Super Mini” Tripod 
available from Hervic 


Hervic Corporation/Cinema Beaulieu, 
exclusive U.S. distributors of the Hervic 
Hydrofluid Jr. tripod ... very proudly 
announces the availability of the new 
Hervic “Super Mini”? Hydrofluid tripod. 
Specifically designed for cameras 
weighing up to 20 lbs., the Hervic 
“Super Mini’? is manufactured by Na- 
tional Cine Equipment exclusively for 
distribution by Hervic Corporation and 
features NCE’s patented, jerk-free 
Hydrofluid movement. Ultra compact 
(only 66" when fully extended and 
ultra light (only 41/2 lbs. head only, 
14 1/2 lbs. complete unit), the “‘Super 
Mini” is a very portable ‘“‘package” 
ideally suited for all types of location 
work. 
Additional 
include: 
* Quick-adjust ball leveling 


“Super Mini” features 


* Pans 360 degrees; Tilts plus or minus 
90 degrees from centre 
* Positive Pan and Tilt locks 
Operates from -60 to 350 degrees F 
* Adjustable length, adjustable angle 
handle 
Price of the Hervic ‘“‘Super Mini’ 
tripod is $479.95. Price of the Hervic 
“Super Mini’’ head only is $379.95. 


For further information, write to Hervic 
Corporation/Cinema Beaulieu, 14225 
Ventura Boulevard, Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia 91403. 


* 


New night viewing device 


Javelin Electronics has appointed 
F&B/CECO of California as exclusive 
western states dealer for the new Javelin 
night viewing device. 

The Javelin low light level device 
works on the principle of electronic 
light intensification. Namely, weak light 
is gathered by a special lens, converted 
into an electronic beam and amplified. 
Finally, the amplified beam is converted 
back into a light image 10,000 to 
50,000 times brighter than the source. 

Motion picture and television docu- 
mentaries and commercials can now be 
shot at night without special set up 
lighting. 

For more information regarding pur- 
chase or rental, contact: F&B/CECO 
7051 Santa Monica Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, California, 90038 (213) 
466-9361 


Schneider unveils new theatre 
projection lenses 


The Schneider Corporation of America 
(SCA) unveiled a new series of theatre 
projection lenses to eventually replace 
their present Kollmorgen Cinelux line. 
These lenses were formally shown at the 
National Association of Theatre Owners 
Trade Show (NATO) in San Francisco, 
September 17-20, according to Edward 
A. Wollensak, Vice President, Marketing 
at SCA. 

“Since we purchased the entire 
theatre projection lens line from Koll- 
morgen Corporation last November, we 
have filled all our orders from existing 
stock’, stated Mr. Wollensak. ‘“‘Our 
stock in some focal lengths is getting 


low and we need to manufacture these 
lenses again’, he continued. “In the 
meantime, production costs have in- 
creased, and additional lenses will be 
more expensive to produce than our 
present stock, which was manufactured 
over a year ago. We have redesigned the 
Cinelux lenses so that our customers 
will receive improved optical perfor- 
mance with the new Cinelux replace- 
ments, although the cost will be no 
greater than if we remanufactured our 
old design”, Wollensak said. 

All the new Cinelux lenses will be 
totally interchangeable with their coun- 
terparts in the present Cinelux series. 
These improved lenses will be selectively 
introduced as current stock is depleted 
in the various focal lengths. 

Many performance improvements 
will be obtained with the new designs. 
Cinelux OUTDOOR lenses for drive-ins 
and indoor theatres needing a brighter 
picture will have their speed increased 
from f/1.7 to f/1.6. Designed especially 
to provide improved screen brilliance 
and clarity, these new lenses are ideal 
for use with xenon and pulsed discharge 
lamps. 


New Cinelux 35 lenses for 35mm 
indoor theatres will extend the already 
excellent edge-to-edge brightness unifor- 
mity of their Kollmorgen predecessors. 
Although the speed has been slightly 
reduced from f/1.9 to f/2.0, no signifi- 
cant loss of brightness will result. Off- 
setting this slower speed will be im- 


proved definition, stronger contrast and 
a purer color rendition. 

Finally, the Cinelux 70/35 lenses 
used for 70mm and longer focal length 
35mm applications have been greatly 
speeded up, with a speed of f/2.0 
compared to f/2.4 for the original Koll- 
morgen lenses. This faster speed is ac- 
companied by increased edge-to-edge 
brilliance, better definition and brighter 
contrast. 

In conjunction with the new Cinelux 
lenses, SCA has also produced a new 
KOLLMORGEN-ISCO KA-298 anamor- 
phic attachment. Used for CinemaScope 
productions, this new optical attach- 
ment will provide a sharper, more uni- 
formly brilliant picture than its prede- 
cessor. It will also accommodate a 
greater range of projection distances 
than the present Kollmorgen KA-298. 
The KOLLMORGEN-ISCO KA-298 will 
be compatible with both the new and 
the old Cinelux lenses. 


Specialties introduces compact 
editing system 


Simplified editing is the keyword of the 
Specialties Editor. This custom built 
unit makes any bench a professional 
editing bench, powered exactly 24 
frames per second, with the ability to 
stop at any frame instantly. Pressing the 
foot switch or hand switch transports 
up to three magnetic track plus picture 
track at sync sound speed. Releasing the 
switch allows freewheeling in both 
directions for editing, marking, re- 
winding, or viewing at any speed de- 
sired. 


fen years young 


If you know us, help us cut our birthday cake. 
If you don’t, and you want immediate attention 
to any film need, write, telephone or wire. We're 
in downtown Montreal .. . we’re top-flight profes- 
sionals... and we’re ten years young. 


Grattan 
Productions 
Inc. 


1440 St. Catherine St. West, 
Montreal 107, P.Q., Canada 
(514) 878-9638 


This compact editing system weighs 
less than thirty pounds with the viewer. 
The editor utilizes the time proven 
Moviscop' viewer. The precision 
machined cast aluminum base is profes- 
sionally finished in eye-ease hammer- 
tone green and has a large built-in light 
well. A massive synchronous motor 
gives unlimited years of service. Sound 
heads are 28 frames ahead of the picture 
for viewing and reading film with mag- 
netic stripe. 

Specialties Editor features include a 
four gang 16mm synchronizer, three 
magnetic heads, footage counter, sync 
drive motor, large light well and built-in 
solid state mixer-amplifier. The mixer- 
amplifier has modern integral solid state 
circuitry with an individual control 
knob for each magnetic head and a 
separate volume control knob. In addi- 
tion to a built-in speaker, a jack pro- 
vides automatic switching for use with 
earphones or an external speaker. A 
very low noise level has been attained 
by careful engineering and selection of 
components. With “up front” control 
knobs offering individual adjustment for 
each magnetic head, the editor is able to 
accurately mix the sound tracks to 
make cue sheets for the dubbing 
theatre. Sound mixes can be rehearsed 
right on the Specialties Editor. 


TO THE PRODUCER: 

Specialties Editor represents a remark- 
able savings in time and sheer cost by 
enormously increasing editorial produc- 
tivity. You and your clients can enjoy 
quality sound right in the editing room 
without huge expense. 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Speciaties Editor represents a complete 


Suite 507 
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breakthrough in editing technique. No 
more getting bogged down in rote work. 
You can entirely eliminate movement 
between the editing machine and the 
synchronizer. With the Specialties Edi- 
tor all you need is rewinds, a chair and a 
splicer. With multiple sound heads, you 
will build tracks faster than ever before, 
rehearsing or test recording your mix. 


CLASSIFI 


LIQUIDATING ALL ASSETS, 35mm, 
16mm, and super 8mm production and 
editing equipment FOR SALE. Arriflex 
35mm camera, Cinemascope conversion, 
Ultrascope lens, constant speed motor, 
all accessories, other cameras, tripods 
quartz lights, stands, professional sound 
equipment, 8-plate KEM editing table 
with two picture heads (formerly rented 
to Warner Brothers for cutting Wood- 
stock), Keller editing table, Siemens 
double system projector with recording 
module (16mm), 16mm _ processing 
machine, sound transfer and optical 
printing machines, 16 and 35mm hot 
splicers, rewinds, 5000 reels, plus dol- 
lies, booms, the whole works, company 
(Filmex) going out of business, contact 
Chris Zigrovic, 1 Tiffany Court, Toron- 
to (416) 751-7018. Cash purchases pre- 
ferred. 


ARRI 16 S camera body, variable speed 
motor, pilotine startmarker and genera- 
tor, Angenieux 12 to 120 zoom lens. 


Contact M Lente, 79 Laurentide Drive. 
Don Mills, Ontario. Telephone (416) 
445-2442. 


MOVIEOLA SYNCHRONIZER 16mm, 
motor drive, two sound heads plus amp 
and counter. Used twice, mint con- 
dition. $400.00 telephone (416) 
278-4417 
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And you will sit comfortably, like an 
engineer, with power at your fingertips. 


Specialties Editor is ideal for the mod- 
ern thinking editor, perfect for location 
work, and portable too. Trouble free — 
a product of quality engineering and 
design from Specialties. 

Optional equipment: Hysteresis 
synchronous motor, Time _ counter, 
220/240 VAC. The price is $825 com- 
plete, less viewer, FOB Las Vegas, 
Nevada. For further information con- 
tact: Specialties Design & Mfg. Co., 
3429 Encina Drive, Las Vegas, Nevada 
89121 Phone (702) 451-5290. 


Two new 8mm Cameras from 
GAF 


GAF (CANADA) LTD. has added two 
8mm available-light cameras, which vir- 
tually eliminate the need for artificial 
indoor lighting. 

Both the GAF XL-112 and the 
XL-128 feature a f/1.1 lens; the XL-128 


B & H PROJECTOR 16mn, vari-speed, 
silent, excellent condition only $150.00 
telephone (416) 278-4417 


VIDEO STUDIO, awaiting Gov’t finan- 
cing seeks community groups to submit 
proposals to use studio at nominal or no 
cost. Equipment includes: Ampex 1” 
convertable to IVC, three video tape 
recorders with editing conversion, three 
cameras and console control panel with 
major facilities Contact: Angelo Cousto 
(416) 484-8558. 


FILMS WANTED international distri- 
butor seeks film in all guages, on all 
subjects for television, theatre and non- 
theatrical distribution. Contact George 
Ritter Films Ltd. 38 Yorkville, Toronto 
(416) 964-6927 


| EUMIG OWNERS, Super 8 Fabolous 


Synchrodek Lip Sync accuracy between 
recorder-projector or transfer to stripe. 
It’s also a frame counter. All sound 
projectors, Synchrolink gives profes- 
sional sound quality transfer to stripe. 
Hum-filter eliminates projector hum, 
improves clarity. Striping machines and 
accessories, perforated tape, effects 
matt box, Super film preservative, clean- 
er, for striped or unstriped $2.00 
Halmar, P.O. Box 793, Niagara Falls, 
Canada 


\ 


WANTED, two heavy stands that can 


also has a 2.5: 1 push-button power 
zoom and a through-the-lens reflex 
viewing. 

Both new cameras incorporate a re- 
tractable filter which permits them to 
be used indoors with outdoor film. An 
electronic eye helps prevent over- or 
under-exposure. Other features include 
backlight control, a built-in battery tes- 
ter as well as film movement and end-of- 
film indicators. 


The suggested retail prices of these 
cameras are $123.95 for the XL-112 
and $199.95 for the XL-128. Further 
information from: GAF (Canada) Ltd., 
70 Alexdon Road, Downsview, Ont. 
M3J 2B3 (416) 638-7200. 


Alex L. Clark appointment 


Alex L. Clark Limited is pleased to 
announce the appointment of Mr. 
P.C.Wu as Marketing Manager in Cana- 
da. ry 


CP 16 wanted, used. Please contact 
(204) 489-2508 


BOLEX 16mm (non-reflex) with three 
Schneider lenses 16mm, 25mm _ and 


75mm. Camera was recently recon- 
ditioned only $300.00 Also available 
with 17-85mm Pan-Cineor zoom and 
auxillary viewfinder for reflex opera- 


tion. $600.00. Call Karl Schiffmann 
(416) 922-9822 


BOLEX REFLEX 16mm (1969) with 
three Kern Switar lenses (10mm, 25mm 
and 75mm) Call Karl Schiffmann (416) 
922-9822 


VARIO-SWITAR ZOOM lens 18-86mm 
f/2.5 Bolex “C” mount, auto-iris; mini 
condition Call Bob at (416) 967-5025 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR wanted to 
stock and distribute the Specialties Edit- 
or. Write or call for details. Specialties 
Design and Mfg. Company, 3429 Encina 
Drive, Las Vegas, Nevada 89121 USA. 
Phone (702) 451-5290. 


ECLAIR NPR for sale. With threemags, 
battery and charger, two motors, Ange- 
nieux zoom, Aluminum carry case. Con- 
tact Herb Alpert (416) 782-2287 


withstand 60-100 pound video cameras 
for 1"’ recording. All used heavy equip- 
ment will be considered. Please call 
Angelo Cousto (416) 484-8558. 


More post-production 
perfection from 
Kingsway. 


The P.A.G. Mini-Rack. 


P.A.G. has combined fine, superior 
quality equipment with space-saving design. 

Now from P.A.G. comes a totally new 
recorder mixer in modular form to interlock and 
build up units as you need them. They can be 
interfaced with all standard systems, have a 
frequency of 30 Hz to 15 KHz, + 2dB; signal to 
noise of —65dB; a wow and flutter of 0.09°/o. 

With the P.A.G. Mini-Rack, schools 
and recording studios can save up to 75°/o of 


Wy Kingsway 
Film Equipment Ltd. 


(For Professionals.) 
821 Kipling Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
M8Z 5G8 Phone (416) 233-1101. 


the space normally required. The Mini-Rack can 
incorporate up to eight 16 mm magnetic film 
transports, interlocked mechanically with a 
projector. And the system is entirely modular for 
expansion as required. 

Write us for more information about the 
P.A.G. Mini-Rack modular Recorder Mixer. 
Kingsway is agent for P.A.G. — and many other 
fine lines of post-production equipment. 


Warehouses in Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 
Service across the country. 


Vancouver 


Johnny Yesno 


British Columbia has had eight produc- 
tions lensed here so far this year. It 
started with Rogellio Gonzales, Jr 
shooting a Mexican funded feature, 
“The Naked Man” at Barkerville. Trevor 
Wallace came in shortly after with an 
action-packed who-dun-it, “Christine’’, 
featuring Barbara Parkins; closely fol- 
lowed by Image Flow Centre’s partially 
CFDC funded mini-feature, ‘““The Wolf- 
pen Principle” with Vladimir Valenta. 

Robert Elliott Productions, in con- 
cert with P.G. Group Investors, and 
their president, R. Edmund McMullan as 
Executive Producer, kicked off ‘““The In- 
breaker”? with Johnny Yesno, Johnny 
Crawford, and Christopher George. 
Money man McMullan is ready to fund 
other B.C. or Canadian features. James 
Margellos was producer, with CFDC 
mentor. 

Universal Studios sent Joe Sargent 
into the territory to film part of a TV 
feature, ‘“‘Sunshine”. Walt Disney is 
freezing the tabs off a crew at Chalko 
Lake, concluding its ‘““The Bears and I’’ 
which has been two years brewing. 
Steven North’s Iskra Productions drew 
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Johnny Craw 


ord 
in Paramount to film Marcel Marceau in 
a story which has gone through several 
labels, the last being: “Shock.” 

Daryl Duke, former B.C. native now 
a Hollywood director, is at the Indian 
village of Ahouset, with British star, 
Tom Courtenay, and American veteran 
actor Dean Jagger. Feature is based on 
Margaret Craven’s novel about a B.C. 
Anglican priest being sent to study life 
in an Indian village, to discover that he 
is already a dying man. It will appear 
first on General Electric Theatre on the 
US CBS TV network Dec. 18. 

The ninth production scheduled for 
this year is ““Dog Pound Shuffle,” writ- 
ten and directed by Jeffery Bloom, for 
Bulldog Productions. Ron Moody, 
(Fagin of the film version of the musical 
“‘Oliver’,) portrays the role of a down 
and out tap dancer. Scheduled to begin 
production October 6th. 


The Inbreaker 

Producer Bob Elliot is well into the 
production of his first feature, The 
Inbreaker. The story deals with white 
and Indian conflict set against the back- 


Chris George and Johnny Crawford 


Bob Elliot, producer 


ground of Halibut fishing. The film is 
budgeted at $400,000, with the 
C.F.D.C. sharing the costs. The film was 
shot on location in Alert Bay and Port 
Hardy, British Columbia, using local 
canneries and fishing boats to give the 
film realistic colour and an authentic 
flavour. Elliott, who has his own distri- 
bution company and who worked for 
Famous Players for several years, says 
he initiated the project from the distri- 
bution end, and then went back to 
design the production and the script. 

The project is designed to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the budget, and 
owing to several factors the film came in 
under schedule. The staff consists of 
director George McGowan and Asso- 
ciate Producer James Margellos, and the 
crew is from IATSE 891. The film was 
shot with guide track only, and Elliott 
attributes the extremely fast production 
to this method of sound recording and 
to director McGowan, as well as the 
hardworking IA crew. 

Actors in the film include Johnny 
Crawford and Christopher George, and 
Native Canadian actors Johnny Yesno 


a 
@ 


Set designer Hagen Beggs, Pat Robertson a continuity, and Vladimir 


Valenta on location for “Wolf Pen Principle”’ 


Lawrence Brown, starring opposite Valenta 
and Lenny George. 


Producer Bob Elliott 


Associate Producer James Margellos 


Director George McGowan 


Director of Photography Miklos Lente 


AD; Gordon McDonald 


Production Manager Robert Linnel 


The Inbreaker tells the story of a 
young man who comes West to join his 
brother who is a commercial fisherman. 
Instead of inbreaking on his brother’s 
boat the young man (Chris) finds him- 
self working on the boat of his brother’s 
chief rival, an Indian named Muskrat. 
Chris is caught in the middle of the 
bitter competition between the captain 
of the two boats. The captains wager a 
boat’s share over which boat will catch 
the most fish, and the bitter rivalry 
between the two men leads to tragedy 
and violence. 

Producer Elliott already had the ad- 


Bruce Ingram 


rexet orrice opens 7 28, 


meanenenananennccannasiit seis 
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campaign designed before 


vertising 
Inbreaker went into production, and if 
the film’s distribution is carried out as 
smoothly and efficiently as the produc- 
tion, Inbreaker will be a commercial 
suCcCeSS. 


Wolf Pen Principle 

After two low budget features shot 
in black and white (Great Coups of 
History, Proxyhawks) Jack Darcus re- 
ceived a low budget film grant from the 
C.F.D.C. to make Wolf Pen Principle. A 
theatre manager goes down to the zoo 
in the dead of night to hear the wolves’ 
howl, and he meets a young Indian boy 
who is connected to the wolves through 
his dead grandmother’s spirit. The two 
of them form an _ unlikely alliance 
against the chains of contemporary 
society. The theatre manager is played 
with a great sense of tragicomedy by 
actor Vladimir Valenta. Both producer 
Werner Aellen and director Darcus are 
optimistic about the film’s success, and 
they plan to blow up the 16m.m. E.C.O. 
to 35 m.m. for distribution. The crew 
(many from NABET 800) agreed to 
work for flat rate contracts, and went 


Valenta, Terry Hudson — cameraman, Darcus, and assistant cameraman 


Director Jack Darcus with Vladimir Valenta 


Peter Bryant 


through long and difficult hours of 
night shooting with the low A.S.A. 
E.C.O. stock. However despite the dif- 
ficult working conditions Darcus says he 
got what he wanted, and he is happy 
about the production. 

Wolf Pen Principle is Jack’s first 
opportunity to make a film with any 
kind of budget at all, and it will be 
Werner Aellen’s first attempt to produce 
a feature length film. Darcus is a direc- 
tor who works with difficult and unique 
concepts, and Wolf Pen Principle prom- 
ises to be interesting. 


Producer Werner Aellen 


Director Jack Darcus 


Director of Lighting. Hans Klardie 


Cinematographers Terry Hudson 


, 


Gordon Fish 


Sound Recordist Zale Dalen 


Editor Ray Hall 
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ATLANTIC PROVINCES ~~ 


Yes, Canada, there is an Atlantic 
Film-Makers’ Co-Operative! Founding 
date: August 25, 1973. The organi- 
zation that was just an idea thrown 
around a table at the Picadilly Tavern in 
Halifax a year ago is now a reality. 
There was a certain fervor in the discus- 
sion as 19 film-makers from around the 
Maritimes met in a lounge at the Dal- 
housie University Arts Centre and dis- 
cussed the philosophy and structure of a 
film co-operative. The result of the 
meeting was the birth of an organization 
dedicated to making films through a 
co-operative effort. 

Many of the film-makers had not met 
each other before. Some had come from 
the Nova Scotia College of Art and 
Design, others were working with the 
National Film Board, and others had 
worked on their own or had gone to 
film school. All were familiar with the 
difficulties of making films in the Mari- 
times: the lack of equipment, rental 
agencies, and editing facilities; the high 
cost of renting and shipping equipment 
from Toronto or Montreal; the lack of 
funding agencies and Art Councils as 
exist in Quebec and Ontario; the ab- 
sence of a film industry which can 
provide jobs and training as well as 
supporting a good system of labs; and 
generally a lack of an active film envi- 
ronment from which to learn and get 
feedback from others who are also 
involved in making films. 

The Co-Operative is a partial answer 
to the problems of film-makers now 
working on the East Coast, but how 
much it helps will depend on how much 
funding it can get and how viable an 
organization it becomes. The Co-Opera- 
tive is now preparing a portfolio of films 
for submission to the Canada Council to 
obtain funding for equipment and ad- 
ministration. Representatives of the 
group took part in a recent Canada 
Council film policy conference at New 
Richmond, Gaspé, and submitted their 
proposal for funding the Co-Op as a 
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pool of production equipment and a 
centre for production and editing. The 
Co-Op will be meeting to discuss the 
proposal with Canada Council represen- 
tatives again around the middle of 
November. 

At present, the Co-Op is negotiating 
with the Nova Scotia Recreation De- 
partment which is interested in setting 
up film workshops for the public. The 
program would utilize primarily Super-8 
equipment and would include activities 
such as drawing on film and tours of 
film production facilities at the CBC 
and NFB. 

The Co-Op now has a membership of 
approximately 25 film-makers, having 
its general meeting on September 22nd. 
A steering committee of 7 members was 
elected to conduct the business of the 
Co-Op until a board of directors can be 
elected. Members of the committee are: 
Niall Burnett from Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; Don Duchene, Charles Lapp, 
Stefan Wodoslawsky, Ramona Mac- 
donald, Arthur McKay and Sam Grana 
from Halifax. The group also appointed 
Charles Lapp as full-time co-ordinator. 

The other big development in film- 
making on the East Coast is the estab- 
lishment of the NFB production unit in 
Halifax. The NFB crew is shooting a 
documentary about the people of the 
Margarite Valley, Cape Breton; and 
recently finished a shoot on PEI during 
the Queen’s visit. Aside from the work 
of their own crew, the production office 
has been helping film-makers in the area 
by giving them some access to 16mm 
editing rooms and the use of Super-8 
cameras plus stock under their student 
film program. The head of the produc- 
tion office, Rex Tasker, has stated that 
the policy of the NFB office in Halifax 
is to help developing film-makers in the 
Atlantic Provinces and he is willing to 
listen to ideas for films. 16mm equip- 
ment seems to be hard to come by, but 
Super-8 gear is available if he likes your 
idea. 


WHO’S DOING WHAT? 


Kent Martin — Charlottetown — recent- 
ly finished a documentary about a 
fishing community at Rustico, P.E.I. 
Expect it soon on CBC. 


John Cheesman — Saint John, N.B. — 
completed a 20-minute 16mm dramatic 
film originally funded under an O.F.Y. 
grant and finished under the auspices of 
the N.F.B. 


Bill MacGillivary — Halifax — is working 
on a 2 1/2 minute animation film spon- 
sored by the NFB; and recently received 
his line drawing test back from Montreal 
where the film will eventually be shot in 
35mm. 


Rick Hancox — formerly of Charlotte- 
town — is now teaching film at Sheridan 
College in Toronto. 


Fernand Dansereau — Bathurst, N.B. — 
is directing a 90-minute feature written 
by Michel Garneau for the National 
Film Board. The production will be shot 
in 1/2-inch video and broadcast over 
local television using a_ recently- 
developed device called a Time Base 
Corrector which makes 1/2-inch video 
compatible with 2-inch broadcast equip- 
ment. 


Les Krizsan — Halifax — recently com- 
pleted a documentary called Sable Is- 
land produced for the Audio Visual De- 
partment of Dalhousie University. 


Martin Alford — Halifax — is directing a 
theatrical short based upon Helen 
Creighton’s book Bluenose Ghosts. Ned 
Norwood is the cameraman and Rod 
MacEachern is assistant director. The 
film is being produced for the Nova 
Scotia Department of Tourism. 


THE ATLANTIC FILM-MAKERS’ 
CO-OP is looking for scripts to go into 
production immediately. Please send 
scripts to 1144 Tower Road, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. @ 


sooner or later... 
every cinematographer 


will want to OWN a NAGRA 


PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDER 


the incredible 
NAGRA SN “a vest pocket studio” 


one inch thick, weighs 17 o2z., 

battery powered, delivers broadcast 
uality sound under the most 
ifficult recording conditions. 

80 to 15,000 hz, +2 dB, signal 

to noise ratio 60 dB, wow and flutter 

+0.1%, useable temperature range — 67° +160°, 

built to military standards, 

pilot synchronization system available. 


moi 


NAGRA IVS professional stereo model 


this Nagra is the “benchmark” against which 

all others are measured. The sound track of 
every United States film produced in recent 
years was recorded by a Nagra recorder of this 
type (we believe most foreign productions also 
used Nagra). Frequency response, 30-20,000 hz 
+2 dB, signal to noise ratio 74 dB, wow and 
flutter +0.05%. 


Distributed in Canada exclusively by 


Braun Electric Canada Ltd. 
3269 American Drive, Mississauga, Ont. 416-677-3243 
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The'True Nature of. 
Micheline Lanctot 


by George Csaba Koller 


Micheline Lanctot is a petite, blonde woman with a husky voice and a marvelous disposition. She is also an 


outstanding actress, a talented graphic artist, a warm loving human being, and a Québécoise, par excellence. 


Deep within the bowels of Montreals’s luxurious Place 
Bonaventure two years ago, confined in comfortable but 
windowless, concrete-bunker type office suites, Micheline 
Lanctot was working next door to Gilles Carle. Their versions 
of how they met differ. According to Carle, he crossed her in a 
corridor, then watched her surreptitiously for several days, 
before offering her the starring role in The True Nature of 
Bernadette. The way Lanct6ét remembers it, she knew of the 
film and was aching to meet Carle, so she asked a mutual 
friend to bring them together over lunch. 

In any case, the star director of Les Productions Carle- 
Lamy and the young ‘animatrice’ of Potterton Productions 
combined their considerable talents during the following 
months, to create one of the best motion pictures this country 
has ever produced. Potterton may have lost a graphic artist, 
but Canada found her best actress for 1972, and the career of 
Micheline Lanctdt, ‘vedette québécoise’, was irrevocably laun- 
ched on an international scale. 

La Vraie Nature de Bernadette was the first Québec feature 
to be officially entered into the Cannes competition, and 
Lanctot was hailed by the French press as a real find. 
Whirlwind promotion tours, inane interviews, and more honors 
followed. She was awarded the French-Canadian Meéritas for 
being the Discovery of the Year, and also the best actress 
Etrog at the CFA festivities in 1972. She could not make it to 
the Cinesphere presentations last year, because she was too 
busy working. 

Since ’72, Micheline has starred in Aimée Danis’ Souris, tu 
m’inquietes for the Film Board, in Michel Bouchard’s Blanc 
Noel for the Montreal co-op, in Gilles Carle’s Les Corps 
Célestes now playing in Montreal theatres, and in Voyage en 
Grande Tartarie, an independent, personal feature film shot 
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recently in Paris. Her first English-speaking role was that of 
Beverly in George Bloomfield’s Child Under a Leaf, and her 
second is the major female lead in the Ted Kotcheff, Mordecai 
Richler collaboration, The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, 
presently being wrapped in Montreal by John Kemeny’s 
Minotaur Productions. Needless to say, Micheline is perfectly 
bi-lingual. 

My first encounter with Lanct6t, other than the infatuation 
I felt after seing ‘““Bernadette”, was during the shooting of a 
minor scene for the Bloomfield movie. It was at night on 
Montreal’s busy St. Catherine Street, and the shooting lasted 
way into the early morning hours. Micheline was calm, 
perfectly poised throughout, and emitting a warm glow in the 
midst of the chaos. She smiled each time the director called 
her to stand a few feet in front of the cold, rectangular face of 
the big Mitchell on the dolly, and she seemed to deliver her 
lines as if in a pool of light contentment in the midst of all 
these heavy energies, shapes, and instruments converging to 
catch her every word, gesture, and even eye tremor, in order to 
magnify them a hundredfold and fill the lifeless screens of 
movie theatres coast to coast with the Lanctét magic. Only 
after being called upon to repeat the same, long monologue 
over and over again did she betray the slightest sign of tension, 
a blue-veined had gripping her co-star’s arm, seeking gentle 
reassurance. 

The following evening we met for dinner in a Stanley Street 
restaurant. She was even more lovely that I had remembered 
her from the night before, and managed to thoroughly enchant 
this writer/editor far from home. Listening to her raptly for 
two and a half hours, I realized what a tough assignment it 
would be to try and capture her on paper. For those who’ve 
seen Bernadette, well, she was that and more. Sitting across 


from you in energetic conversation, Micheline Lanctot exudes 
a wonderful vibrancy, an admirable exuberance, that mere 
words cannot describe. 

Born in Québec’s Mississquoi county, she seems to have 
absorbed some of the sunshine of that region’s apple orchards. 
While at school, she became intensely involved with college 
theatre, and graduated with a Superior Diploma in Music. She 
rushed off to Europe to study art first hand, then came back 
to “‘struggle very hard” through one year of history of art 
courses at the University of Montreal. Micheline continued to 
be active with amateur and semi-professional theatre groups, 
but was often discouraged at auditions because of her fairly 
deep voice: 

“It was restrictive to be a 17-year old, with the voice of a 
35-year old woman. I felt silly up on stage. So I did a complete 
turn-around. I was naive then, I thought you just went and did 
things. In all, I spent three years in animation, from ’67/’68 to 
°71. But I never had any formal training. I thought if you like 
something, just go and do it.” 

She made up a storyboard for a film of her own, took it to 
a conference of animators, and landed a job at the National 
Film Board. But there she ran into “‘complicated civil service 
problems” and couldn’t do what she wanted to. So she wound 
up at Potterton Productions, working on such projects as The 
Selfish Giant, which was nominated for an Oscar, and 
Tiki-Tiki, Gerald Potterton’s feature length mixture of a 
live-action Soviet children’s film with brilliant animated 
footage of a monkey on a motorcycle who decides to make a 
movie. 

Micheline loved working on this one so much, that she was 
willing to break into the title song, even in the middle of a 
crowded Montreal restaurant: 

““Tarara-rarara, Tarara-rarara, TARARA-RARARA — 
TUMMMM! Hey-hey! Tiki-Tiki! Hey-hey! Tiki-Tiki!” 

Her fantastically open, warm, and unassuming personality 
negated the possibility of anyone nearby being at all offended. 


In fact, she got so animated while talking about and 
remembering her animation days, that she gave an impromptu 
performance right then and there of a scene from ‘‘The Selfish 
Giant,’ complete with low and high pitched voices, frantic 
gestures and mimicry. 

Recalling the tedium of the industrial assembly line, she 
had countless happy stories to tell about the things they used 
to do in those animation cubicles at Potterton to keep from 
going crazy. About the big hunk of a highly talented graphicist 
from England who became so enthused at one point that he 
crushed the ribs of a petite Québécoise in a loving bear hug. Or 
the pornographic versions they used to think up of the 
children’s films they were working on. Or tip-toeing to the 
piano at the end of an exhausting day and doing the lead 
chords to the monkey song at deafening decibles. Then they'd 
all join in the chorus and their sanity would be saved. 

Although she lovingly remembers the nuttiness of those 
endless days at the drawing board, Micheline also has a high 
regard for the art of animation and still considers herself one 
of its practitioners. Knowing full well the mercurial nature of 
the acting business, she still free-lances when time allows and 
considers graphic art on film the total art form with the fullest 
freedom of any. And the way she talks about the importance 
of correctly timing a scene, cuing a shot, creating perspective, 
and the various other tricks up a graphicist’s sleeve, it can only 
inspire confidence in her abilities. 

Besides possessing an excellent sense of humor, Micheline 
Lanctdt is also very seriously outspoken about certain topics 
that directly effect her life. To hear her discourse on Québec 
politics, for instance, one discovers her sympathies for the 
separatist side soon enough, but they’re tempered with an 
affinity for ‘les anglais’ which is missing in most young 
Quebeckers, along with her own set of criticisms of leftist 
tactics. About Paris, France, where she was scheduled to 
appear before the cameras the following day, she hasn’t a kind 
word to spare. “It’s a ghastly city, don’t ever go there.” (I’ve 


continued on page 73 
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On location in Spring Coulle. 


— by Harris Kirshenbaum 


David Acomba whips up a storm with “Slipstream” 


Directed by David Acomba, screenplay by William Fruet. Director 
of photography: Marc Champion, editing: Tony Lower. Sound: Russel 
Heise, Post-production supervisor: Alan Lloyd. Music: Brian Ahern, 
Van Morrison, Eric Clapton. Starring Luke Askew, Patti Oatman, Eli 
Rill, Scott Hylands and Danny Friedman. Produced by James Margellos 
for Pacific Rim Films Ltd., Harold Greenberg, executive producer. 
Winner of Best Picture, Best Director, and Best Sound (for Alan Lloyd) 
Etrogs at 1973 Canadian Film Awards. Distributed by Cinepix. 


Produced with CFDC assistance. 


It is really not very often in the day-to-day existence of the 
Canadian Film Scene that we witness a surprise success story. 
Yet there was probably no one more surprised at the outcome 
of the Film Awards than director David Acomba, whose film, 
SLIPSTREAM was awarded Best Film, Best Direction and 
Best Sound. Still, critics have had mixed reviews for the film, 
and at a screening a month before the awards, there had been 
no arrangements made for theatrical exhibition. At this point 
in time, though, distribution has been looked after, and a 
Toronto opening is imminent. 


SLIPSTREAM is a most controversial film. Even more so 
now, with some members of the critics’ community claiming it 
did not deserve to win the awards that it did. Yet the film has 
a style that is individual and a story to tell that cannot be 
denied in its reality. It is seriously flawed, and some of its 
glaring errors have drawn criticism that overlooks its many fine 
points. 


The story involves a disc-jockey who broadcasts his daily 
programme from his remote farm house in the middle of the 
great Canadian plains. His style is distant and individual, and 
he has managed to set himself up to work independently, with 
no hassles. But as he becomes popular and the show catches 
on, the station manager beings to make demands about the 
kinds of things he does and the music he plays. His 
relationship with Kathy, who deserts her commune to come 
live with him, is a complex one that has been called one of the 
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major problems of the film. But the situation has many 
possibilities, and Acomba does draw on some of them fully. 

There are places in the film where the acting in inexcusable, 
and there are faults in timing and pacing that are purely 
directorial in their origin, which does make it seem strange 
that the film won the award for Best Direction. Yet no one 
argues that there are some of the most beautiful visual images 
achieved in this film. Marc Champion’s photography is often 
breath-taking, and always under perfect control. The problems 
with the acting are not the faults of performers Luke Askew or 
Patti Oatman, who both give performances that could have 
been tightened in the editing to appear much better. 

What makes the film successful for those who do like it is 
the battle that Mike (Askew) fights against the corporate 
media bullshit with which he is expected to fall into line. 
Several Toronto FM disc-jockeys, who will be involved with 
the opening of the film, have claimed that it’s really their 
story, and that this is exactly the kind of thing that they have 
been put up against. The reality of the story is unquestionable, 
and the falling down seems to have been just in the execution. 

Acomba’s main interest is music, and he applies it beauti- 
fully in the film. He has been lucky that some of his friends 
are in the right places to help him obtain rights to the material 
he uses, and it all adds to the entity of the film. 

CINEMA CANADA interviewed Acomba the day after the 
Canadian Film Awards, and what follows are his comments on 
a number of things. 


David Acomba 


ACOMBA: The two closest allied art forms are film and music. 
When those two things happen perfectly, there is a magic that 
cannot be created anywhere else. Now records are created in 
the same way as film. Little pieces are recordedand then cut 
and mixed together. Combining the two gives many more 
possibilities, and the magic can only happen if the music and 
recording happen in parallel with the film conception. Working 
with Van Morrison, we would record and shoot, and re-record 
and re-shoot until the final form was achieved. 

I’m absolutely flabbergasted that Marc Champion did not 
win Best Photography. I do want to say that the film’s winning 
Best Film has a lot to do with his work. He’s largely 
responsible and should get a lot of credit. He’s from France, 
and came over here about five years ago to try his luck. He 
does a lot of commercials and is doing another feature now. 


CC: How did you get into this position where you’re making 
TV Musicals and films about music? 


ACOMBA: It’s just because I really like music. I’m a frustrated 
musician, I can’t play guitar or anything, and when I do those 
Television shows its like being a side man, like playing bass or 
lead guitar, except I’m doing video. J really get into it and have 
a good time. 


CC: What was your training? 


ACOMBA: I went to Northwestern in Chicago for undergrad- 
uate work, and they had a couple of film and television 
courses. After that, I couldn’t get a job up here, and a station 
in Indianapolis let me work there for $80 a week doing six live 
children’s shows each week — you know, Johnny Jellybean 
and commercials for Burger Chef. I arrived as a stage hand and 
three months later I was studio supervisor in charge of all 
studio production. I went out to USC for film school which I 
hated. One of the worst experiences of my life. They didn’t 
know what they were talking about. You were being taught by 
all these guys who really couldn’t make it. I have to just get 
out and start working and doing my own stuff. Although I 
didn’t like it, I learned a lot of things. Previously I didn’t even 
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Patti Oatman 


know what f-stops were. I completed the film thesis in 18 
months and left. But it was a good place to make mistakes. 

I bluffed my way into my first job here. CBC was looking 
for a director for a new show called Sunday Morning. I said I 
was a director who had worked in Chicago, which I had, but I 
hadn’t done anything good. So I did that variety show, and 
worked 7 days a week, for $200. People were on the show for 
the first time like Murray McLaughlin, David Rea, a lot of 
actors too, like Rosemary Radcliffe, Steve Weston, and Marvin 
Goldhar. I didn’t have very much control until I brought in 
more rock and roll. I left that and went away for a while and 
came back to do the Mariposa Special and then Rock I and II. 
Then of course I did the Anne Murray show. Later I was 
offered a new contract to do 4 specials a year. But I turned it 
down. 

Coming up, I’m planning a CBC special with Robert 
Charlebois. But they’ve been terrible about getting the show 
together. The CBC is supposed to belong to all of us. It’s not 
theirs. They have no more right than you or I. There should be 
no problem getting access to the CBC. Let’s go ahead and use 
it. 

How about the special on the Louis Riel Opera? It cost 500 
grand and nobody watched it. Three hours of air time! 

The Global network just bought 36 Canadian films. The 
CBC has shown three. They’re insane people. They’re not 
crazy nice people. I’m at war with them. In order to negotiate 
my contract with them for the Charlebois Special I had to 
negotiate with four people. Four different people have to see 
and approve it, and make changes. Why couldn’t I deal with 
just one person? There were a lot of problems getting them to 
agree to using Charlebois. I can’t get along with them because 
I’m very single-minded. I’ve got my thing to get done, and it 
doesn’t look right on their forms. When I was on the Elwood 
Glover Show, he asked me why it took a year to get the show 
together. That was one of the best openers I ever heard, but 
instead of cutting loose I just said that the things I do have to 
be very special, and it takes a long time. Some one has got to 
say the things about how badly it all works. 
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Two successful young Canadians talk about having to 
drive a Jiffy Coffee truck and stripping for a Bump 
and Grind review to make a living 


To get SLIPSTREAM under way, Acomba approached the 
CFDC with ‘‘a schizophrenic 30 page outline’? which was 
accepted because they were, at that time, very much into 
developing new forms of films. They were willing to back it if 
a writer worked on the script. 

He found that there was not much encouragement from his 
cast and crew during the shooting, and it wasn’t until later that 
he realized he can’t get other people to be excited about 
something that is just an idea in his head. Since the film has 
been finished, Patti Oatman has changed her mind about it, 
and she now realizes what he was trying to get her to do 
during the shooting. 

“T’ve found out that I can make more money driving a Jiffy 
Coffee Truck than I can directing at the CBC. I’d love to drive 
a cab, but I’d drive people crazy because I drive like a maniac 
... Canada does recognize talent. It just doesn’t pay for it. 

“T can’t work on commercials, because I can’t stand them. 
You can make a lot of money on commercials. I’ve never done 
one up here. I did one in the States and I just hated it. And I 
hate the whole principle — advertising is so dishonest. 


CC: There was some criticism of the woman’s part in 
SLIPSTREAM. What did you think of that? 


PATTI OATMAN: I thought it was amusing. My character 
could have been a lot stronger. 


ACOMBA: The scene where she hangs the curtains is the major 
crisis point. It’s true that she is not a liberated woman, but 
Mike is not a liberated character either. He’s a male chauvinist 
in every sense. At the beginning these are two unliberated 
people in the process of defining themselves. They are 
high-energy people confronting one another and not knowing 
why. 

OATMAN: I think both characters are very strong and that’s 
why they’re attracted to each other. She has some kind of 
extra strength that he’s attracted to. In that kind of situation 


they look for each other’s flaws and try to correct them. In 
the movie, these attempts don’t always work out. They both 
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realize they have potential and that the problem is they just 
don’t belong. That’s why there’s reconciliation at the end. The 
only way to make improvements in male-female relationships 
is using your own experience to improve yourself. Like 
weeding out bitchiness or weeding out power trips. Talking a 
little more. The only way that women’s libbers are going to be 
women is by realizing themselves, and realizing the games that 
they play. And the same with men. Common consideration is 
one of the things lacking today. 


CC: How did you get your start? 


OATMAN: When I first came to Canada I sewed costumes for 
8 months, then I did my first play, then I was a dyer at 
Stratford for 9 months. I mixed formulas for colours for 
fabrics. I was in CHARLES MANSON which was a reasonable 


success. Then I did another play, then I worked in a sex 


boutique, then I made the movie, then I replaced a girl in a 
play, became a stripper, did another play at the National Arts 
Centre in Ottawa, then I became a cashier, and now I’m doing a 
thing for CBC, The Collaborators. 


CC: Where did you strip? 


OATMAN: There’s a group called Mainline. They’re a solid 
band but they’re not exceptional. I guess because of that they 
started a thing called the Mainline Bump and Grind Revue, 
which was strippers stripping to rock music or blues-type 
music. I did that for couple of months, in Waterloo and at 
Guelph at the university. Then I quit because I couldn’t handle 
it. It was pretty weird. 


But Van Morrison and Eric Clapton come to the aid 
of our struggling protagonists 


Acomba’s next film will be produced by Joel Dorn who 
produces records for Bette Midler and Roberta Flack. He will 
produce in a creative sense so that David can devote himself to 
being director. An article about Dorn appeared in Billboard 
saying he likes to make records like film directors make films. 
At the same time an article appeared in Canadian Film Digest 
where Acomba said he likes to make films the way record 
producers produce records. 

“So we got our articles together and sat down and realised 
that we should do something. And he really loves the film. 


Also, he gave me the money to transfer my Van Morrison 
videotape of ‘“‘Cypress Avenue” to film so it could run asa 
short before SLIPSTREAM. That’s going to be something else. 
Wait until you see it.” 


CC: Have you seen the transfer? 


ACOMBA: Oh yeah. There are problems if you’re trying to 
make it look like 35mm film, but if you’re trying to just put it 
up as it is, whichis a TV thing, it'll be great. It’llrun just before 
the film in 3 by 4 ratio in the middle of the screen. All of a 
sudden you’re going to be at the Fillmore East and he does 
Cypress Avenue for five minutes in an incredible dramatic 
performance which just stopped the show. And I had him just 
walk off the stage. Then it blacks out, the credits come on, 
and the film starts. Morrison’s voice comes up again in the 
film, and the short will look like a part of the film. It will be a 
beautiful set-up piece. 

Van Morrison is giving us deferred payment on the rights, 
NET gave me the rights for $25. Hopefully, Morrison will be 
here for the opening which is being done with CHUM-FM. And 
the sound track album will be out soon. 


Acomba managed to get the mind blowing Derek and 
the Dominoes cut for $2,500 


There was no way to know how that lightning scene would 
work out. We got a real prairie lightning storm. He plays Layla, 
we had a wind machine going, and we put it all together. One 
time we did highlight a lightning scene which is obvious to the 
discerning eye. I’m sorry about that now, because the first one 
really works. I’m going to try to correct that in the new prints. 
The chord change of the song comes at an incredible dissolve 
against the sky background, and she stands there leaning up 
against him slightly. And then what we do is dissolve to a 
morning shot with the rain clouds moving across the prairie 
away from the house, and as we dissolve the camera pulls back 
on them and they appear to dissolve into the clouds. That’s the 


magic of combining the music and film that I’m talking about. 
But I don’t agree with putting music to films in a direct 
translation. 

I’ve always sort of hung around recording studios. Brian 
Ahern who did the music did some really beautiful things in 
the track. In the fire scene at the end, where he burns down 
the house, everything is very much in control. It is under- 
exposed so the fire is very delicate against the black sky. It’s 
very ceremonial and it’s sort of a consummation of the whole 
thing. It’s like burning incense, like it’s just got to go. I wanted 
a chant behind it, out of the soul of the building, just crying 
out as it’s being burned. Nothing was happening in the studio, 
and after hours of attempts, Brent Titcombe came up with this 
chant. Unbelievable. That was the basic track. 

Eric Clapton hasn’t seen the film. What happened is a friend 
of mine, Mary Martin, who used to produce Leonard Cohen 
and Van Morrison, is now head of A & R for Warner Brothers 
Records in New York. She’s a Canadian. She was up here and 
saw the film in its early stages and really liked it. For someone 
to realise the core of the film and believe in it was really 
something, but she did. So she went to work for me to get the 
rights. She has friends in New York who she could talk to, so 
she arranged it. Because of the TV show, Van Morrison 
virtually gave me the rights for Astral Weeks which industry 
people have been trying to get for film and TV Specials, and 
he wouldn’t give it away. 

Working for NET in the States was a different kind of 
experience. They’re into the Hollywood treatment and every- 
one likes that a little bit. When I got to the airport there was a 
black limousine waiting for me, I had a great hotel room, and 
all the records I needed for preparing the show. That was when 
NET still had money. New York Times called it the best rock 
show ever done. The Village Voice had a better review that 
was more analytical. One of the best things was the Van 
Morrison number. 


And then there is that stock question, whe do you 
admire? 


Antonioni is one of my favorite directors. Parallels have been 
drawn between by film and ZABRISKIE POINT. But the 
performances in that were atrocious. The performances in my 
film are definitely award-winning compared to those in 
Zabriskie Point. But that film has so much more going for it. 
I’ve seen it five or six times. The moment in it which is so 
strong for me is when he’s out in the desert, and he cuts to the 
old man drinking the glass of beer in the afternoon, with the 
light coming in through the chemical dust, and they’re playing 
Patti Paige’s Tennessee Waltz and the camera pulls out over the 
desert. That says a lot about America right there. 

I’ve been looking for years for the soundtrack of JULIET 
OF THE SPIRITS and finally got it last year. The record 
absolutely recalls the entire film. 8 1/2 I just saw again, and 
it’s definitely his best film. I didn’t like Roma that much. 

I’m not a film buff. I went to film school, so I can refer to 
the classics which I had to look at. Other filmmakers are more 
into the film culture than I am. I’m not a Peckinpah fan. I like 
images, I like strong images like in Bob Altman’s BREWSTER 
McCLOUD. Just the image of a man flying in the Houston 
Astrodome, made the whole film. I think BONNIE AND 
CLYDE was a classic of American Film. I haven’t seen LAST 
TANGO yet because I can’t pay $4.00 for it. I'll wait till it’s 
over and see it at Cinemalumiére for $2.50. But I must see 
that. ’'ve seen AMERICAN GRAFFITI which I liked because 
it’s the only ‘‘nostalgia” film I can relate to because it’s very 
light, it has visual humour. 


Plus a few final words on Slipstream from its 
energetic creator 


If you go to the film expecting a follow-up to Wedding in 
White or Goin’ Down the Road as far as performance and as 
far as story line are concerned, you’re going to be very 
disappointed. That’s not its forté. My next film will have less 
of a story line, and maybe less acting. There are faults in the 
film. I know I have a lot to learn. But I’m only 28, so what the 
hell. It got four reviews in Edmonton. One very good review, 
one guy hated it (he used to be with the CBC and the censor 
board) and two rave reviews, one from a TV station and one 
from a Radio station. It originally got a restricted rating, so we 
agreed to one cut, which is not a big number for me, but they 
thought they humped a little too long, so we chopped off 
about 10 seconds. It doesn’t destroy the essence of the scene. 

That’s another thing. Go see my film stoned. It’s really 
nice. There are no prints in Canada right now, but we'll be 
running off a bunch of new ones soon. We’re hoping to do a 
stereo mix as well, and maybe even use a Dolby system to cut 
down the tape noise. The system was used on the track of 
CLOCKWORK ORANGE and it makes a terrific improvement 
in the sound. I got master copies of Layla and Astral Weeks, 
which have far better sound quality than you could ever get 
from the records. This is one of the places where the recording 
business and film business can tie together. 

We did another interesting thing on the film. I took a home 
videotape recorder into a club and shot the band doing the 
number. Then I could take it home and work over the 
shooting and editing in advance. Also the musicians took the 
tape home with them and they could sit around and get stoned 
and jam with it. It’s a small black and white, low definition 
image, but it made it possible to work it all out. They could 
stop and go back and make new tapes. 

I think music is the all-time art form. Each listerner can 
develop his own images. That’s why the radio serials that they 
tried on television didn’t work. Because all of a sudden 
everyone was tied down to the same images which weren’t 
theirs at all. I don’t use music that way at all. I don’t put 
interpretation on the music. In my TV shows, you never see 
shots of hands on guitars or pianos. What you see are 
performers’ faces, because that’s what’s important — the artist 
expressing himself. e 
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Introduction — by Sandra Gathercole 


This interview with Don Shebib took place prior to the 
opening of his new feature Between Friends, and prior to the 
parody of the Canadian Film Awards in Montreal. I had seen 
Between Friends before interviewing Don and thought it a 
masterpiece of its kind: a mature follow-up to Goin’ Down the 
Road and the film which would confirm his stature and 
guarantee him full measure of the recognition and support 
which touched him with Goin’ Down the Road. I saw it as 
being clearly the best film Don had done, perhaps the best film 
English Canada had produced, and certainly a cause for cele- 
bration and pride. 

Since that time Between Friends has been entered in the 
Canadian Film Awards and sent home without the recognition 
of a single award. In Toronto it has opened at the Imperial 6 — 
probably the worst possible location because of the theatre’s 
inability to attract audiences for any film, and its unsuitability 
for the potential audience of Between Friends. The poor 
box-office which resulted has forced the film into the Back- 
stage at the Uptown — a better location but with a seating 
capacity (200) too low to permit good box office return. 

Meanwhile, funding for a new Shebib feature has collapsed 
and that production is off. 

With this as background, Don Shebib is understandably 
bitter. He is 35 years old. He has spent close to 15 years in 
film, beginning with a film degree at UCLA, followed by full 
apprenticeship at the NFB and the CBC (This Hour Has Seven 
Days). He has made several outstanding films: Revival, Good 
Times, Bad Times, Goin’ Down the Road (1970 CFA winner 
as best film), Rip-Off and Between Friends. He has established 
a body of work which has made him a unique and recognizable 
film presence in and beyond this country. He is verging on 
international stature. Between Friends was Canada’s official 
entry to this year’s Berlin Film Festival, it was chosen to open 
Filmexpo in Ottawa, has been shown at the San Francisco 
Film Festival, will be shown at the London Film Festival, and 
had Rex Reed raving about it on network television in the 
United States after having seen it in Cannes. 

These are the facts that led me to believe that he was, at 
last, ‘established’ and no longer subject to the demeaning 
vagaries which have, in fact, victimized him in the last month. 
Almost as though he had foreknowledge of what was to come, 
Don questioned the assumption that he was home free when I 
presented it to him during the interview. 

Don Shebib is one of the few English Canadian filmmakers 
whose work illustrates what is meant by indigenous, rather 
than derivative, Canadian films — films with a character, integ- 
rity and identity that are the backbone of any hope we have 
for an autonomous Canadian industry. In unison, the long 
promise of the Canadian industry and Don Shebib seemed to 
be coming to fruition this year: Shebib had made the film 
which was the confirmation of all his earlier work; there were 
six strong feature entries in the Canadian Film Awards; the 
Awards were to be carried on network television; the films 
were booked to open across the country with full publicity — 
all firsts. But instead both had their heads bitten off. 

Today, Don Shebib says he will never again enter a film in 
the Canadian Film Awards, that he needs a job and would take 
one in the U.S. in a minute. This is not sour grapes from 
someone who’s inadequate. This is English Canada’s best fea- 
ture filmmaker reacting to the treatment of the best feature 
film he’s ever made. 

We may lose him and we can’t afford that. If it happens — 
and even if it is the only tragic repercussion of the humiliating 
decisions made in Montreal last month — it will be sufficient 
onto itself as evidence that the mocking nightmare-come-true 
which was the 1973 Awards has damaged Canadian film above 
and beyond any benefit they have been to it in the past. 


Between Friends — directed by Don Shebib; screenplay by Claude Harz; 
cinematography by Richard Leiterman; editing by Tony Lower and 
Don Shebib; music by Matthew McCauley; art direction by Claude 
Bonniére. Executive producer G. Chalmers Adams, a Clearwater Films 


Production and Release. Cast: Michael Parks, Bonnie Bedelia, Chuck 
Shamata, Henry Beckman, Hugh Webster. 


“| don't consider myself an intellectual because | 
don’t talk like one... .” 


— edited by Ibranyi-Kiss 


There’s an anomaly in your life. Your work, friends, but 
especially your films deny the blunt “I’m a jock” image that I 
think you project. 


I'm sort of schizophrenic that way. I’ve always been that way. 


What is Don Shebib like? That’s what I’m asking. That’s 
something a lot of people ask. 


Nobody ever says that! 
People say that all the time! 


You say that about Woody Allen or Johnny Carson, but not 
about me. Don’t be silly. Who said that? 


A lot of people. Because there is no concise idea of what 
you’re about. People see your work and there’s a delicacy 
there, a humanism, an incredible perception, a very fine 
thing... 


I’m getting embarassed ... 


You have a recurring message in your films. Are you in any 
way consciously posing socially-loaded questions? 


Partially, yeah. Rip-Off was one case where it was stronger. It 
didn’t work because the vehicle I used wasn’t right. Revival is 
the heaviest of all. That was the first film I did that had that 
sense to it ... No, the second. The surfing film I did had a lot 
of that. I didn’t think too much about it one way or another. I 
really tried to present people who were just average people. In 
Between Friends, the robbery was almost an afterthought — 
it had nothing to do with the central plot. The robbery in 
Goin’ Down the Road was far more legitimate in that respect. 
It was absolutely a perfect textbook case of what they would 
do. It was a real truth rather than a movie truth. 


But basically, you have a strong tendency not to make moral 
judgements. 


I have no belief in moral right or wrong. That’s evident in all 
my films. That is the basis of my philosophy. Things are good 
if they’re efficient and bad if they’re inefficient. Why is 
murder wrong? Because it’s inefficient. Every law is based on 
that. The Jews have dietary laws because they lived in the 
desert. The same thing with Arabs — laws about pork and milk 
and dairy products. It has nothing to do with their religion. 
Really — what’s wrong with killing people? 


It’s called moral compromise. I don’t kill you because I don’t 
want you to kill me. 


Right. That’s what I call efficiency or expediency. In the 
animal kingdom there is nothing moral or immoral about 
killing another animal. We are all animals, and that’s another 
part of my basic belief. I mean, my thing about women’s 
lib’s 


You’ve managed to alienate a lot of people with that! 


My feeling has always been that women will never be able to 
achieve a lot of the things men can, because they don’t have a 
cock. It comes down to the sexual drive of the hunt and kill. I 
really believe that there’s a stronger and more definitive drive 
in man. Men are the great creators, and I think creativity is a 
function of sexual drive. Men and women are different for 
justifiable reasons to begin with. Many women in the women’s 
lib movement are confusing the inherent differences and those 
we are conditioned to. I don’t know. No one can say right now 
what women will be like in 30 or 40 years, but in terms of 
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Chuck Shamata as Chino 
sexual drive, men are far more aggressive. 
You’re going right back to the animal kingdom .. . 


Right back to the bucks fighting it out for the leadership of 
the pack. I think it all goes back to that. I’ve squashed a lot of 
women’s libbers by throwing that kind of argument at them. 
Once you start throwing that in — they don’t quite know 
where to go. All of this is a Darwinian way of looking at 
things. I’m not saying that I know whether the argument is 
true or not. I’m saying I suspect it’s true, and until it is proven 
otherwise, I will go by that argument. Which is that women 
can do many more things than they’ve been led to believe they 
can do, but to try and condition women to think they can do 
everything that men can and to be brought up on a unisex 
level is ridiculous. That’s a lot of bullshit, really. 

I see the whole world as being a series of insane beliefs 
that are totally against common sense and that people accept 
every day as being perfect sense! Look at all the educational 
theories that are thrown out every ten years as being in- 
sane! So much educational nonsense goes on today in the 
name of freedom, and what you do is you destroy the child’s 
freedom. He ends up 20 years old and all he’s ever done is 
things he’d wanted to do. He’s never opened himself up 
enough so that he would have freedom of choice. A lot of that 
women’s lib thing is leaning in that direction. On the other 
side of it there are all these male chauvinists. I may be 
considered a male chauvinist but in a different sense than most 
of the other ones are. The one principle that should govern the 
world is the principle of comparative advantage. Whatever you 
can do best, you do. If you can’t do it as well as somebody 
else — let them do it and pay for it. That’s the law of 
economics. 

So I go right back to the tribe and from the tribe to the 
herd. I’m convinced to the deepest part of my bones that we 
are descendants of animals. That’s why people don’t kill each 
other: expediency. What makes something wrong is when the 
goals aren’t reached. 


But then it comes down to setting the right goals. 


Expediency again. Give me an idea of what’s a wrong goal. Put 
it this way — there’s no such thing as right or wrong. There’s 
smart and stupid. It’s stupid to kill because you'll get killed. 
It’s stupid to pollute the atmosphere because eventually it will 
come back on you and your descendants. I approach history 
the way a shrink approaches someone who’s got a problem. If, 
let’s say, you like to masturbate in telephone booths, he’ll say 
as long as it isn’t hurting your relationship with your family or 
whatever — you’re all right. 


You seem to have this Eastern mysticism which says, “‘It is. 
Therefore it will be.’? You don’t seem to have that bleeding 
heart liberal messiah complex of, “I must change that. I must 
help”... 


Oh, no. That’s not true. I hate bleeding heart liberals and I 
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consider myself very much a liberal. I don’t consider myself an 


intellectual because I don’t talk like one. I’m not anti-intellec- 
tual — I’m anti-bullshit. And a lot of bleeding heart liberalism is 
bullshit. You’re equating my reaction to someone on a per- 
sonal level to a problem on a national level — which is a totally 
different thing altogether. I’m not a laissez-faire person — 
accepting things that should be changed. No, no. I’m just lazy, 
that’s all. 


Are you sure that’s all it is? 


Oh, yeah. I’m not saying don’t try and change the world. I’m 
saying have a darned good time and change the world. As far 
as bleeding heart liberals go — there are so many examples 
where people worry about the smallest ... I’m talking about 
people who can’t see the forest for the trees. I walk a very thin 
line in most of my opinions, and that line to me is like 100 
yards wide! Most people see it as a razor edge and I think 
they’re fools. 


You once said in an interview that you were a socialist and 
also that you’d like to make $100,000 a year. I’d like to see 
you manoevre 100 yards to explain that to me! 


I don’t see any complication in that. Where is the complica- 
tion? That’s like saying you can’t be a catholic and a commun- 
ist. I believe in the control of economy, but I don’t think I 
said I was a socialist. I couldn’t have said that. 


But you did! 


I said I may have socialist leftist leanings, but I don’t believe in 
Marxism. Marxism is just another form of Roman Catholicism 
dogma. Another form of bullshit. I don’t think capitalists are 
any better than socialists, I see people as human beings no 
matter what they do. I don’t consider a man who was a Nazia 
morally evil person. I never would consider Hitler an evil 
person. Hitler would make a fascinating film. He’s an incred- 
ible, marvelous, strange, twisted, mixed up, sick man and he’s 
got as much of everyman in him as anybody else has. That’s 
man! That’s man on the screen and people could sit there and 
say, ‘““That is a human being, and I can relate to that no matter 
what he’s done.” What happened in Germany was that people 
were thrust into a boiling cauldron. That’s like the formation 
of a planet — that kind of terrible, terrifying thing. I am 
interested in Nazis. I find Nazis and fascism fascinating. A 
motorcycle gang is a fascist organization and that goes back to 
tribalism. Who can tell me the difference between a fascist and 
a communist? Fascism is state capitalism. It’s another form of 
communism, pure communism. Everybody works for the 
state. All those youth camps the Nazis had where they had 
collective farms.... Israel has kibbutzes which are the same 
kind of thing the Nazis had. 


But surely you can’t equate the two? 


What I’ve been trying to say in all my films is just that there is 
no moral right and no moral wrong. Accept people for what I 
put forth on the screen. And usually, the kinkier they are, the 
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Tender scene in “‘Between Friends’’ 


more interesting they are. 


But you always tfy to explain why people do things. You said 
that “Good Times Bad Times” turned people’s heads around 
by explaining the other point of view... 


Right. That’s really what it’s all about. That’s what people 
who saw Goin’ Down the Road said, ‘Gee. I’d never make fun 
of Newfies anymore” because they saw the other point of 
view. That’s been true of a lot of my films. If I was to make a 
film about Nazi Germany it would be about being an SS man 
and it would all take place before the war started. You would 
get the feeling and the tremendous drive of enthusiasm that 
Germany was clutched up in at that time. They had a blood- 
less revolution but the dust never had time to settle because 
the war came along and that got into things ... But far more 
people were killed in Russia after that revolution than in 
Germany in concentration camps! 

There’s a scene in a Frank Capra film called Why We Fight 
and I believe this may have been taken from Triumph of the 
Will — where this classic SS man is giving a speech, ‘‘When I 
hear the word ‘culture’ I reach for my revolver!’’ That’s what I 
subscribe to. When I hear the word ‘freedom’ I reach for my 
revolver — or when I hear the word ‘creativity’. Creativity is 
the bane of modern man — everybody wants to be creative! 
Well, they can’t. ’'m certain that in every society there is a 
constant percentage of people who are do-ers and who have 
creative instincts. The level of intelligence certainly breaks 
down to about | per cent genius, 5 per cent extremely intelli- 
gent, 10 per cent very intelligent, then a big mass of 60 per 
cent and then 20 per cent dumb and 4 per cent morons... or 
whatever it is. But I’m certain that percentage hasn’t changed 
since day one. 


But creativity isn’t a direct function of intelligence. 


It is a direct function of intelligence. I do know that obviously 
being intelligent means nothing in terms of creativity. What 
I'm saying is that people are being led down the garden path. 
Not everybody is 6'5’’ and 270 lbs. and can play tackle in the 
NFL — but when it comes to things being creative — you’ve 
got to have the shit kicked out of you a hundred times before 
you ever smarten up. And that’s what’s happening to 
alot of people.... 


How did you first realize that you were a creative person? 


Oh, over a long period. I never really thought about it in those 
terms for a long time. When I went into filmmaking I had no 
idea what I could do at all. Thinking back, I don’t know what 
crazy idea possessed me. 


You said once that you’d wanted to make a film of ‘‘The 
Merry Widow” and to do that you had to learn how to make 
films. Was that being facetious? 


No, I wasn’t being facetious. I always wanted to do that. That 
was just one of my dreams, it wasn’t a definitive drive. I didn’t 
look beyond my nose in those days because I was scared to. If 


I had — I would never have gotten into it. The same thing with 
Goin’ Down the Road — I’ve got a way of putting on blinkers 
so that I don’t even think about how good or bad a thing is 
going to turn out. I must have been out of my mind to start it 
when I started ... I wouldn’t do that anymore ... I guess I 
would. Sure, I would. 


Well, you don’t have to do that anymore. 
Oh, I wouldn’t be so sure of that! 


What do you mean? 


Just what I said. I don’t feel myself in any better position than 
I was 10 years ago or 5 years ago. What really pisses me off is 
that no-one has ever approached me with a project — a real 
legitimate offer — except for Alexis Kanner. Grant him that. 
Ive never heard a word from Larry Dane, never heard 
anything from John Bassett other than his once saying, “Do 
you want to make a football film?” or something, and nothing 
ever came of that. Never heard anything from David Perlmut- 
ter, or from Cinépix, never heard anything from Pierre Lamy 
or from Shouten or Potterton, never heard anything from 
Maxine Samuels. I’ve never heard anything from any of these 
people! 


What do you make of that? 


I haven’t got the foggiest fucking idea. I could have made 
John Bassett a million dollars on Face-Off. I know it! I didn’t 
know anything about it until the film was almost done, but I 
would have liked to have made it. I could have made a good 
film out of that! I don’t understand why I’ve never heard from 
any of these people. 


How did you get the script for ‘Between Friends’’? 


Don Scardino read it, Claude had written it. It was a totally 
different script then ... I liked part of it, so Claude and I got 
together and we started rewriting it. 


Who is Claude? 
Claude Harz. He’s American. 


Is he living here? 


He was then. He was ghost writing for Jalna. He wrote Homer, 
and he’s written the film we’re doing now. 


When I read the script last summer, Ellie and Chino were 
different from the characters who emerge in the film. Ellie 
came out a strong, intelligent, sensitive person in the film... 


They haven’t really changed very much. It is partially Bonnie 
(Bedelia) but also, Claude writes very good women. Bill Fruet 
writes dreadful women. In Goin’ Down the Road they were 
supposed to be, but in Rip-Off I had to fight with Bill to make 
the part Sue Helen Petrie played a little bit more sensitive. But 
I think Wedding in White was a great piece of writing! 


One of my favorite scenes in ‘“‘Between Friends” is when Ellie 
drives off and pulls the car off the road only to turn around 
and go back... 


Well, that couldn’t be written in the script the way it was shot. 
No one could write that ... that’s one of the nicest moments 
in the film. And that whole scene where she’s playing the 
piano and Michael (Parks) makes that phone call to his kid — 
that’s the best scene in the film. 


You had another scene which terrified me — the song at the 
grave. You went out on a limb with that and by God! it really 
worked. 


There’s one thing wrong with that — there’s not enough of the 
old man in there. Not enough of Coker, to cement his 
relationship with Will. I had them in the script and I didn’t do 
them because of logistics, and I made a mistake there. There 
was another little scene with Coker and Will that was necessary 
and I blew it and lost it. I think that’s missing. There wasn’t 
enough parallel between Toby and Chino and Will and Coker 
as there should have been. 
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Are there other things you’re not happy with? Can you 
expand on that? 


No. I won’t. So there! There’s lots of reasons why Between 
Friends didn’t come out the way I wanted it to. I don’t want 
to get into that. 


Are you happy with it? 


Yes and no. Relatively, yes. I’m only happy if it makes money 
— money means people are going to see it. I’d like some 
popular successes. I don’t care whether they pay $2.50 or 3¢ — 
which would of course never make any money — but at least 
then I’d know people would be seeing it. It’s very hard for a 
film to make its money back... 


Do you think that’s what happened with “Goin’ Down the 
Road’’? A 3¢ problem? 


All its money came from Canada. That film brought in net 
rental of about $190,000 before the distributor took his cut. To 
bring in $190,000 it made 3 to 5 times that in the box office. 
If it’s three times as much, then it did $450,000 — if it’s five 
times as much it means $700,000. That’s about what it did. 
This is 1973, and Goin’ Down the Road wouldn’t be a success 
now. Canadian films are so much better. Don’t forget in 1970 
there was no box-office for Canadian films. 


It did a lot to create it... 


Probably more than any other film. And the success of 
Wedding In White and Fortune in Men’s Eyes and things like 
that is directly attributable to Goin’ Down the Road. 
Wedding... created part of that too. Everybody builds on 
everybody else. Ill bet the market is 3 times as large as it was 
then. 


Do you think Rex Reed will be “Between Friends” fairy 
godfather the way Judith Crist was for ‘Goin Down the 
Road’’? 


An apt description of Rex Reed. We need one, you know. 
Judith Crist did a lot for Goin’ Down the Road — she saw it 
and started pushing it. One of the bad things about film critics 
is that they’ve got their egos to put on the line, too. Critics are 
parasites. They don’t have creativity of their own — they have 
to leech off others. But critics love to find unknown pictures 
and push them, especially when they’re powerful — to be the 
first one to find it! Everyone likes to turn people on to things. 


Whom do you consider to be Canada’s outstanding film- 
makers? 


I don’t know too much about Quebec ... Obviously, Denys 
Arcand and Jutra and Gilles Carle are good filmmakers. In 
English Canada, I don’t know. Whatever happened to Colin 
Low? 


He’s in the NFB’s administration now... 


That’s right ... He was a brilliant filmmaker, and Tom Daly 
was avery important film person, and Don Owen and myself. I 
don’t know what situation Ron Kelly is in... I haven’t seen 
Daryl Duke’s Payday but he’s been functioning as an American 
so long I have hardly considered him Canadian for many years, 
and he’s not coming back. ... I’ve never seen Clark Mackey’s 
film. Every time it’s been shown I’ve been out of town. 


All two times? 
Both times I was out of town... (laughter) 


What do you feel about the prevalent theory that all Canadian 
films are about losers? 

The fact is that if so many films appear to be down — that is 
the temper of the times! How many American films are 
escapist now? Wow! I don’t see where all Canadian films are 
about losers! 


Your films are. 
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That’s me! I don’t like the idea of suddenly being used as a 
model for Canada or something. Why take me — whatever my 
feelings are — and blame that on the Canadian people? What’s 
that got to do with it? What about all those crazy sex films in 
Montreal? I think all those theories are intellectual masturba- 
tion. Are you trying to tell me that if I suddenly went to the 
United States I’d make happy films? Ill bet if all Canadian 
films were happy, those same people would turn around and 
say, “Canada makes films that are happy, but hollow 
happiness.” So they’re still trying to turn it into losers. 


But then you’re saying that we are no different from the 
States, since that theme of losers tied our films together and 
separated them from all the American films. Are we no 
different from them? 

Oh, sure. Anyone would say that! I think to learn something 
about Canada you have to go to the States, then you learn 
what it is and what it isn’t. But the more Canadians cry about 
American domination of their culture, the less they’re likely to 
realize they have a culture to begin with. If you think of the 
United States and Canada as one country, then we have an 
extremely unique culture. 

What else could you ever imagine this country being than 
what it is? How much different could Canada be? I think the 
problem with Canadian culture is that people don’t recognize 
it when they see it. Here’s what you’re talking about: If this 
country was inhabited in 1867 by 5 million Swahilis, and now 
in 1973 we find people are looking like Americans — then you 
can say that somehow, in the last 100 years those Swahilis 
were changed into Americans. But in 1867 we were the same 
people! This is long before media! We really can’t be too 
much different if we come from the same basic mixtures and 
same stocks and from the same continental climate. 

I actually feel very Canadian and I feel very happy about 
being that, you know. I don’t feel any identity crisis about it 
and I don’t see any dragons in the United States after me. 


What’s most important to you? What do you see as your 
ultimate goal in life? 

Oh, gee. I don’t know. I don’t think I could answer that — you 
couldn’t answer that question either, could you? I don’t know. 
I would like to make some really good films. Just a next movie 
... that’s all. ; 


You’re really operating day-to-day? 
Not much more than that ... I just care about getting 
enjoyment out of doing things. I make films because it’s fun. 
When it stops being fun I’ll probably try something else — I 
don’t know what else it could be... But I’m a long way from 
feeling fulfilled about making films. 


So there is still a challenge involved? 

Oh yeah! Jesus! Sure! I don’t think one ever loses that. There 
are a very few instances historically of anyone starting to be a 
composer or a filmmaker and quitting halfway through saying, 
“Well, I’ve done it all. ’ll do something else.” Jim Brown did 
that, because after a while he was the best football player in 
the world and he had nowhere else to go. 


What if you become the best filmmaker? 
Well, I’m not going to be. I’m not going to be.... 


Do you have a passion for fame? Is that what you’re after? 

Not particularly. No, I don’t think so. I know people who are. 
I’ve never been ambitious in that respect. I’ve been very lazy 
and sloppy and one of the problems with my films is that 
they’re very sloppy films, I think, for the most part. I’m not 
sloppy like some filmmakers, I’m sloppy in their execution. 
What I’m saying is, I think they can’t see the forest for the 
trees. I’ve always got my eye on the forest. Never on the trees, 


you see? 


Listen, I’ve got to leave in about a half hour or so. Got to 
see myself on television. 


What are you on? 
On this football game... Yeah, on cable. . .e 
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Sarah’s War — 30 minutes, black and white, 
starring Recha Jungmann. Script, Direction, 
Camera, Sound, Editing by Lothar Spree. Pro- 
duction by Recha Jungmann. Acknowledge- 
ments: Toronto Filmmakers Co-op, Patrick 
Spence-Thomas, Costello Productions, and 
Detten Schleiermacher. 


Sarah’s War is a fascinating political 
film done in allegorical style. Starting 
with the premise, ‘‘Violence is inevi- 
table. The question is whom to strike?” 
it progresses to the final thesis, ‘“‘Vio- 
lence is inevitable. The question is with 
whom to unite?”’. 


The film takes place during the dic- 
tatorship of the bourgeoisie. Sarah 
(played by Recha Jungmann) is a mid- 
dle-class woman in her thirties, living 
with her six-year-old son, separated 
from her husband Billy. Shortly after 
the separation, Sarah realizes she will 
have to start making money. She also 
discovers that she’s living in an oppres- 
sive society. For while she was still 
married, ““The lady was not alone. She 
had a husband who knew how to 
quote...’ Although Sarah meets several 
people who try to teach her what’s 
wrong while quoting Mao’s scriptures, 
Sarah learns nothing. 

She takes up shoplifting, because 
‘‘... for the first time in her life, Sarah 
didn’t feel she was screwed.” But when 
caught, the humiliation leaves her scar- 
red. She tries capitalism and becomes a 
prostitute — setting up her own business 
with her own capital. Sarah quickly and 
desperately graduates to armed robbery 
during which she kills an innocent, 
blond bank teller. She winds up in jail 
after attempting kidnap, blackmail and 
killing a policeman. And it is in prison, 
finally, that Sarah starts learning from 
another inmate. This, however, is only 
one superficial story line, since both 
Sarah’s son and husband play important 
parts in this multi-levelled film thesis. 

The film’s structure incorporates 
voice-over narrative in a coldly objective 
monotone, as well as statements written 
in blackboard style. It is through Sarah’s 
““case history” that political theories are 
expounded and scrutinized. Never is the 
audience allowed to get emotionally 
involved with the characters. When 
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Sarah’s son is hit by a car, he is shown 
bandaged and lying on a stark floor. As 
soon as the emotional impact hits, the 
narrative pulls back to put the situation 
into perspective. In this case, the debate 
is with Franz Fanon’s statement, ‘“There 
are no innocent bystanders...” which 
is counterpointed by the following para- 
ble: Sarah’s son was hit by the car 
because the driver was upset over prob- 
lems with his wife and family. Who 
should Sarah punish, asks the narrator, 
the man or his family? Unanswered 
questions abound.... In one sense, 
Sarah is the family which caused the 
driver to be so upset. She has indirectly 
caused the death of her estranged hus- 
band — Billy commits suicide. While 
Officer Judas looks for the disappeared 
corpse, Sarah cries, ‘“‘I hated him but I 
didn’t wish him dead! It’s not my 
fault.... P’m going to include him in 
my revenge!” 

Revenge as a poor basis for revolu- 
tion is one of the main themes in 
Sarah’s War. The film strongly argues 
the impossibility of radical and mean- 
ingful change when the only criteria the 
avenging have is their oppression. 

How can you design and build a free 
society when you have only oppressive 
systems to relate back to? This problem 
is also applied to the women’s move-. 
ment. Written and directed by a man, 
Sarah’s War is surprisingly sensitive to 
the basic issues raised by feminists. Now 
that abortion, day-care and equal pay 
are almost as accepted as motherhood 
and hockey, it’s time to get down to the 
important matters. Obviously, the film 
cannot depict a future which is only 
hinted at, but it deals with the newly 
emerging phenomena of women as vic- 
tims forcing men to be martyrs to our 
fight for independence. We are caught in 
times of change, and we don’t know 
how to deal with it. We know that what 
is is wrong, but we have very little idea 
about what can be. (Possibly our grand- 


daughters will enjoy the fruits, right 
now we’re all in labor.) And it is this 
painful time of evolution and the prices 
paid for it that Sarah’s War probes so 
intelligently. 

It is the future which is the large 
unknown in this equation. Billy is dead, 
Sarah imprisoned, and their son be- 
comes a problem in school. He is fight- 
ing. It seems Lothar Spree has more 
hope for this generation since rebellion 
starts so much earlier. One can assume 
that Sarah accepted things as they were, 
however reluctantly, until she reached 
her thirties. This partially explains why 
her struggle is abortive. Yet, a strong 
note of optimism pervades the ending 
since she does learn in prison. The last 
shot we see of Sarah is of a serene 
woman listening intently to her fellow 
inmate and teacher. 

Sarah’s War is simultaneously a les- 
son in the politics of filmmaking. Since 
he could generate no seed money, 
Lothar Spree took his teaching salary 
and enlisted the help of his friends and 
went ahead with the project. First they 
made the film and now they’re explor- 
ing the possibilities of making back 
some of the costs. This hard work and 
dedication included the entire crew. 
(For example, Recha Jungmann was 
also Production Manager as well as the 
lead.) 

Hopefully, Sarah’s War is the first in 
a greatly needed series of political films 
— questioning, debating, thinking. And 
hopefully, these films will get to be seen 
by audiences although they probably 
will never play in local neighborhood 
movie houses. 


Conversation with Lothar Spree 


Who did you make Sarah’s War for? 


I made that film for people who have 
a political understanding. I didn’t make 
it for television audiences. I made a poli- 
tical statement as you make political 
statements, which are very often non- 
directed, to shock people. In a financial 
and production sense, that film was real- 
ly done in conscious isolation. After 
running around for years trying to get 
the money for it.... If it’s good — 
forget about that. If it doesn’t get dis- 
tribution — that’s alright. I made the 
film I wanted to. 


Sometimes, Sarah’s War is too full. Too 
much is going on — too many different 
levels. It can be hard to understand. 


I can explain everything in the film, 
one way or another. But I don’t think 
that should be done. You should only 
get as much out of the film as you get. 
Some things are intended to be mind- 
boggling. But it’s a non-visual mind- 
boggle. What I tried to do, and I think I 
succeeded, was a non-perceptive film in 


visual terms. To get it all happening 
inside. That was one of the basic start- 
ing points of that experiment. 


Those arguments, “It’s not a film, it’s 
a slide show. There’s too much verbal 
information and not enough visual in- 
formation.” They constantly come up 
with my film. That is the point of it. 
You don’t get caught in Sarah’s War — 
you have to pay attention. If you don’t 
want to — that’s alright. But there is 
that possibility of going deeper and 
deeper into the film. I agree that the 
first level has to be good enough. I’m 
not saying you have to go seven levels 
deeper and then you’ll really like it. ’m 
completely aware of that, but any film 
should have several levels. At least more 
than one. 


I think you can see a good film a 
number of times without getting bored. 
In that way, the film is something like 
the way you think — images rolling 
through your brain — not only visually. 
The film itself is based on counterpoint 
— it is supposed to be a counterpoint to 
what is happening inside your head 
when you see it. 


It can be very unpleasant to see the 
film. 


You said your film was Canadian. In 
what sense did you mean that, besides 
that it was obviously made here? 


I really think it’s a Canadian film in 
the context of Canadian politics. The 
question of violence is a very screwed- 
up one. There is underlying violence in 
all this apathy. I wanted to make the 
point that violence is inevitable. It’s 
necessary to fight on. We had that. It 
existed in 68, ’69, ’70 but right now it’s 
calmed down. 


But violence is not change by any 
means. What would really be change is 
doing it without violence! Yet you say 
it’s inevitable. 


Violence is inevitable. I don’t say it’s 
necessary. Although, if you want to 
achieve effective change, I don’t think 
there’s any way of doing that without 
violence. 


But it doesn’t work! 


That’s not the point. But there is this 
wrong image of revolutionaries armed 
with guns and bombs and threatening 
the public. It’s a joke! If you compare it 
to the armaments and the threat of the 
system. All you can do is fight. That’s 
what Sarah does. She keeps on fighting 
even if it’s pretty senseless. But some- 
how, for some reason, she fights on. 


Was there any specific reason for 
choosing a woman as your lead 
character? 


The only political intensity which 


exists is in Women’s Lib. Whether you 
agree with it or not. The reason for that 
is the recognition of the direct relation- 
ship between personal life and political 
situations. The highest awareness of that 
exists in women right now. As for the 
‘left? — they are not leftists at all! They 
are very concerned with the Third 
World and colonialism and abstracts, 
but the recognition of their own life- 
style is lacking. Especially the ‘new left’ 
— they’re fighting for the liberation of 
the world and leading a life which is 
very often unliberated. Unconscious. 
Imperialism is a very abstract thing — 
everybody is against that! But to recog- 
nize your own influence and how you 
yourself are influenced by it — women 
are much closer to that than political 
organizations. Because of their position, 
they are forced to recognize that con- 
nection. That’s one reason why I picked 
a woman. 


But there are many isolated males, and I 
count myself among them, who are 
aware of that connection. But we see 
the futility of joining political groups. 
We’d rather work as individuals and 
change awareness. 


All you can do as an individual is 
fight for that awareness, changing your- 
self and counting on everyone else to do 
the same. If everybody would do that, 
the problem would be solved. The ques- 
tion is — not only don’t they do it, ina 
very real sense they can’t do it! 


_ An example with women: there is 
this very common situation of house- 
wives complaining to their husbands. 
She sits at home all day and actually 
lives her life through him! And he says, 
“Why don’t you do something?” What? 
What should she do? Knit a stitch here 
or there? Write poems? What she wants 
from life is already part of the problem. 


I made a film once about a rock 
group. They were working class kids and 
they had to make a decision whether 
they want to become professionals or 
whether they want to stay workers. 
That brought up the question, ““What do 
you want out of life?” All of them 
answered pretty well the same things. 
First of all money, secondly women, 
and thirdly fame. When you dug into it 
— they didn’t give a shit about money! 
It was important, but.... They didn’t 
want to have women — they wanted 
one. And fame — that was only some 
form of recognition. Actually, they 
wanted uniformity. Unless you change 
those values, it’s impossible to formu- 
late what you actually want. Unless you 
start getting into it — there’s no vocab- 
ulary for what you really expect from 
life. It starts already there. Because it’s 
hard for the fantasy of the imagination 
to imagine change. 
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TO ALL WOMEN FILMMAKERS 
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Women & Film is in the process of putting together the 
research material compiled during the organization of 
our Women & Film Festival 1973-74. 


The end product will be an Access Catalogue offering 
information on Women FilmMakers and distribution 
sources for their films. 
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Baltazar/K oller 


Photo 


Fellini's Not Bad, 
Bergman’s Okay, 


but how about me? 


interviewed by Kiss/Koller 
edited by MICHELLE MOSES 


“In Canada there’s a kind of gloomy inferiority complex protected by a veneer of arrogance, which is really a 
self-destructive thing,’ proclaims the second cousin to Lester Pearson, the Mike Marshall of Canadian movies, 
who’s himself a Paperback Hero of sorts. Will he ever overcome the Rick Dillon in himself? Only God Knows, 


and maybe Peter Pearson. 
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Paperback Hero 

Produced by John F. Bassett and James Margellos for Agincourt Pro- 
ductions, this 35mm, 93 minute colour feature was directed by Peter 
Pearson, written by Barry Pearson and Les Rose, and stars Keir Dullea, 
Elizabeth Ashley, John Beck, Dayle Haddon, and Franz Russell. Direc- 
tor of Photography was Don Wilder CSC, and the film was edited by 
Kirk Jones, the sound recorded by Jim McCarthy, and the music 
composed by Ron Collier. Canadian distribution: Alliance Film Distrib- 
utors, foreign sales: Astral Communications Ltd. 


TORONTO DAILY STAR/Tues Oct 9: 

“PAPERBACK HERO SHOWS SIGNS OF MAKING IT AT 
BOX OFFICE Peter Pearson’s movie Paperback Hero, which 
opens tomorrow at the New Yorker, may be the best attempt 
yet at an English-Canadian feature film.” 


PEARSON: Making movies is a great growing up process 
because its like putting your hands out in front of you and 
walking. It really is a process of feeling your way out of the 
darkness. 


VARIETY /Wed Oct 10: 
“Chances are very bright for “Paperback Hero’’, a Canadian 
feature which deals with a small-town hero who struts like the 
town marshall for effect but whose vitality is linked to that of 
a scruffy hockey team.” 


Pearson: Let me give you a short anecdote. About a year and a 
half ago I had really gone belly up. I had no money and no 
hope, no interest in making money, nothing. I wanted to do 
something else. So I decided to get out of here. I hopped on a 
plane, went to Spain and sat in a cafe for about a month and a 
half. Bassett was in a similar kind of mood. Before I went to 
Spain Bassett offered me the picture and I said no, I don’t 
want to do it, I don’t want to make movies, I’m not interested. 
So I passed on it and afterwards Peter Carter was offered the 
movie. 

When I got to Spain I wrote Bassett a letter and said if 
anything should happen that he needed me again to do that 
movie, I’d be delighted to do it because, “that movie is really 
about you and me Bassett. It’s really about guys that were 
brought up to believe that they were stars.” .. . Bassett had. I 
was second cousin to Lester Pearson and all that kind of 
bullshit. I went to U.D.S., an exclusive private school. Both 
Bassett and I had a bit of that tin god mentality and we’re also 
a couple of guys who aren’t above going into confrontation 
scenes even when we’re wrong. Rather than back down we'll 
try to shoot it out. 


CINEMA CANADA: But you ended up doing the film. 


Pearson: It was just one of those curious coincidences. I was 
going from Spain to Singapore and had to pass through Toron- 
to for some personal business on the day that Peter Carter got 
sick and couldn’t do the movie. That’s the only reason I did it. 


GLOBE AND MAIL/Tues Oct 16: 
HERO: CANADIAN OBSESSION WITH LOSERS 


Les Rose/Barry Pearson /ntroduction to script: The essence of 
the film concerns itself with Rick’s personal struggle against 
his impending obsolescence, his desire to preserve his present 
identity, which is reflected back to him by his buddies and his 
broads. Together they have created a mythology which even- 
tually destroys Rick. This mythology is best personified in the 
classic western with its lone gunfighter hero, one man against 
all comers. But inevitably, the one man must eventually lose 

. and today it’s not difficult to take on all comers ... it’s 
im possible. 


Pearson: There is an obsolete mythology, the conditioning we 
bring up our kids to, that they can be great or that they can be 
stars. That whole thing of glory and grandeur; that was critical. 
In the film are two people reaching toward a kind of under- 
standing of each other. The whole Elizabeth (Ashley) subplot 
was about two people who really had been conditioned to the 
male-female roles and wanted to break out. They were work- 
ing very hard to break the whole cliché of marriage and kids 


and settling down and they didn’t know what that was but 
they knew that that obviously wasn’t good enough. 

Loretta (Ashley), Rick (Dullea) and Burdock (Robertson) 
went to school together, they’d known each other since they 
were five or six, you know. It’s not as if they were new. 
They’d been able to move into their mid-thirties by saying 
“Tm not going to buy that bullshit. Going to try something 
else, another way of living, try another way of dealing with 
each other as human beings.’ And that was a very difficult 
subplot to pull off because we didn’t have a lot ot time. We 
only had four or five scenes to explore all that. 

Then there was the whole thing about work, the mythology 
of work, what work was and again the Dillon character groping 
for something he didn’t understand. He knew he didn’t want 
to be a caretaker in Saskatoon, man; I mean, that would have 
been the pits, you know. Who wants to do that? And at the 
same time he was reaching for another definition of survival or 
whatever and it was great that he wasn’t a hippie; it was great 
that he wasn’t a longhair; it was great that he wasn’t a weirdo. 
As a matter of fact Rose and I talked about precisely that 
theme; why we put hippies in the bar was to set him off 
against that. 


Then there was the thing about law and order. One of the 
reasons I played George Robertson the cop as a nice guy was 
as a symbol of order. There has to be rational order for any 
group of people to survive. I didn’t want him to be a heavy. I 
didn’t want Rick to be a lawbreaker, a guy who goes around 
killing cops because they’re evil. 


CINEMA CANADA: How did you decide on the casting? 


Pearson: The actors were great... just a word about Bassett 
okay? Best producer I’ve ever worked for. ve worked for 
most of the producers at CBC and most of them at the Film 
Board... . Bassett just doesn’t know how good he is. 

There was a real problem at first with Keir Dullea. Dullea 
was known as a kind of stoic Space Odyssey, David and Lisa 
constipated sort, and so everybody thought we were crazy 
getting him. But he worked, just beautifully! The same with 
Ashley who’d only been known as a chic upper class (Carpet- 
baggers, Ship of Fools) very icy kind of dame. But Bassett has 
an incredible spine, a kind of upper class spine. In many ways I 
couldn’t buy a loaf of bread in this town and he went with me. 
Continually during the picture he was feeding me suggestions 
and ideas. In many ways Bassett was more like crew, I never 
regarded him as a boss. When it came to editing, by contract I 
had ten weeks to get the first cut and four to get the second. 
He gave me my ten weeks and never asked to see anything 
until I was ready. 


CINEMA CANADA: Have you spoken to him recently? 
Pearson: I’m having dinner with him tonight. 


CINEMA CANADA: Why did he say to the Star that he didn’t 
like the film? 


Pearson: [ don’t know. I’ll ask him. 
CINEMA CANADA: Does he want to continue making films? 


Pearson: I don’t know, I just don’t. We haven’t talked for the 
last month or so. If I was offered a chance at buying a hockey 
team I guess I’d like to do that. 


CINEMA CANADA: There were some really great scenes in 
the film. The shower scene for example, was beautiful. 


Pearson: It was Elizabeth who conceived that and it was so 
great. Let me say a few words about that scene. Ashley had 
never done a nude scene, not even a bare back shot. So when 
she was cast, the scene was changed. When we got going on the 
film, about a week into shooting, Ashley came to me and said 
that in the draft I had sent to her, there was a shower scene. I 
explained why it had been changed, but she thought the scene 
could be fantastic. So she pulled out her old version of the 
script and reworked it. I told her it would be a tough scene for 
her but she knew where she wanted to go with it and com- 
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Rick and Loretta (Elizabeth Ashley) 


pletely choreographed the whole thing. We rehearsed it every 
night for a week and then the night before we were going to 
shoot the scene the three of us went over to the shower and 
went through the ordeal of getting clothes off. We thought it 
would be an enormously uptight process for all of us but it 
completely turned around because we’d done so much work 
on that scene that it was easy. The two of them would just sit 
there between takes waiting and relaxing and just letting the 
water fall on them. It was a regular steambath. We went with 
the idea that we'd get it all banged off in two hours but what 
happened was that those two actors were so fastidious that we 
were there for nine hours. It was amazing to see those two 
working it out, going through patiently, changing it, develop- 
ing it. Elizabeth was formerly a dancer. It was amazing to see 
her use her body; she has remarkable control. 

In contrast there was Keir who couldn’t jump over a two 
foot fence. I mean he has no physical coordination whatsoever 
but what Keir had was that kind of instant look, the little 
reaction, gesture and he’d keep going and going and pouring it 
out. It was a fantastic cast to work with because they were 
willing to give and give and give. Keir regularly worked 20 
hours a day. He’d handle difficult things like the PR in Delisle. 
If there was a tense situation in town Keir would go and solve 
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the problem. There was never any separation between cast and 
crew. We were always referring to Keir as the third AD because 
when he wasn’t in the middle of a shot he’d be down blocking 
traffic or checking wardrobe or whatever. And Wilder of 
course will get into everything; I mean, he’ll change.the make- 
up, the set, the scripts, the action, the dialogue, the reading of 
the lines, everything. Wilder really just likes to muck in there 
and that was encouraged a lot. So as a result everybody else 
would start to do it and it was all done kind of graciously. It 
wasn’t as though it was a madhouse because it all filtered 
through the director but it was done in a kind of gracious way. 


CINEMA CANADA: How did you shoot the hockey se- 
quence? 


Pearson: Well, both Wilder and I just got on skates and went 
with the play. Handholding. That’s Wilder at his very best. Let 
me say a few words about Wilder, okay, because there’s a 
whole generation of guys that allowed the movie industry to 
exist the way it does today. I mean, all the young Turks, 
Shebib and Kaczender, Hart and myself and all of us owe an 
enormous debt to the guys who are now in their late forties, 
early fifties; the David Barstows, John Howes, Don Wilders 
and Donald Brittons, Julian Biggs who is now dead, the Grant 


McLeans and Clarke Depratos ... all those guys who in the 
mid and late fifties determined that there was going to be a 
film industry come hell or high water. 

Those guys fought like bastards. They marched on Ottawa, 
they did all and you’ve got to realize eh, what was going on in 
this country in the mid fifties. Wilder was part of that group. 
He made a film years ago called The Hanging which is ab- 
solutely exquisite. What am I leading up to... oh yeah... the 
thing that Wilder and I absolutely agreed upon was that the 
way to really make a film work is to get right into the action 
and allow the person sitting in the audience to feel the emo- 
tion of the character. That was the critical thing. We didn’t 
know if it was going to work but at least it would give some 
idea of how exciting it is to be out on the ice surface at the 
moment it’s all going on. Even now, at age 36, I go out on 
Sunday night and play hockey. Hell, my knees are all gone and 
I don’t have any more teeth. But Shebib quarterbacks a 
goddamned football team at 35 and he weighs 299 pounds! 
There’s a thrill about that experience and Wilder over and over 
again was able to find his way in, to taking a shot of the 
emotion of the experience, not of the action necessarily be- 
cause the action really isn’t important alone. Anybody can 
show a cowboy riding across a field. But how does it feel to be 
on that horse, on those skates? 


CINEMA CANADA: So you actually got on skates. 


Pearson: Oh yeah, we were both on skates and when he was 
going backwards he got one of the players to pull him so he 
was being pulled backwards at the speed of the rushing play- 
ers. I mean, he’s still a spring chicken as far as his body goes. 
That’s the sort of thing that makes a difference. 


CINEMA CANADA: What kind of camera did you use? 


Pearson: We just used a little Arri newsreel camera. There were 
a couple of times he got checked and the camera went up in 
the air and the whole thing. 


CINEMA CANADA: You managed to get some great action 
Sequences, i. 5 


Pearson: The ride through the field for example was somewhat 
like the hockey experience. When we were shooting the close- 
ups of Dayle (Haddon) I was driving and Donnie was lying in 
my lap. We went roaring across the field and in fact what we 
did was set the car on fire. A bunch of city boys in the prairies 
right, and of course all the straw that’s hanging out in the field 
catches under the car so that when we stop, the car being very 
hot, bursts into flames. Here I am, big director, telling every- 
one to get back and telling Wilder to keep the camera running 
in case we can use it for something. Then suddenly some guy 
appears who lives there and says to drive it around in the dirt 
field to put it out. He says it happens to them all the time. 


CINEMA CANADA: You used many of the local people as 
extras. 


Pearson: Most of the people other than our stars were locals 
and I could have used more of them. They were all great. The 
father was a university professor, the hippie at the bar was 
another professor at university and the big guy who starts the 
fight is an American draft dodger and former football player. 


CINEMA CANADA: The last scene in the film is a classic. And 
the last shot with the Pioneer sign .. . 


Pearson: Can you imagine my walking out on location and 
seeing that sign? At that moment I had goose pimples up and 
down my spine and we knew exactly how we wanted to do it. 


CINEMA CANADA: It justifies the whole film. 


Pearson: Did you catch the little man walking down the street 
and slowing down and then coming in for a dead stop? 


CINEMA CANADA: Also the reaction shots of the towns- 
people. 


Pearson: They were just standing around watching the scene 
and another cameraman went out and took shots of them. 


Introduction to the script: Last of the Big Guns (Paperback’s 
working title) is a film about obsolescence. The obsolescence 
not only of a town or a man, but of an entire way of life. The 
big city has rendered towns like Souris Bend (Delisle) redun- 
dant and impotent. Television and technology in the seventies 
have taken heroes like Rick Dillon and turned them into 
nostalgia jokes. 


Pearson: As far as I was concerned there were two endings 
written to the script. One he lives, and one he dies. The latter 
was the ending that got into the movie. The other one was... 
“okay Burdock, you win”... and he walks toward Burdock 
with his hands up in a kind of total surrender to the society 
and the system. But I knew that if I was there I would have 
shot. Screw it! I would have taken my chances because it’s not 
really a question of him showing those sons-of-bitches but a 
question of him being consistent with what he believes. To 
have him crumble is really a Five Easy Pieces ending. 


CINEMA CANADA: At that point he had so little to lose. 


Pearson: Absolutely. And even in death he’s fulfilled because 
being shot down in a town of 800 he knows instinctively will 
give him immortality. 

In the scene before, Joanna says ... “‘in five 
years nobody will remember you.” He says, 
“wrong, man. They’re gonna remember me as long 
as this town is on the map... .” and he’s right ina | 
kind of gut visceral way that has nothing to do 
with intellect. 


The great thing about the Dillon character is that he reacts 
from the gut from the very first frame, nothing was ever 
intellectually worked out. He never questioned his position. 
He was a good man, and for me, working through the film, he 
never hurt anybody. 

He was dealing with a world that was too com- 
plex for him, and a society which is too crowded 
for him as it is for all of us. How do I love one 
woman and be friends with another; how do | 
work out my own ambitions and at the same time 
find time to be considerate of others; how do | 
deal with people who are trying to push me 
around? 


We no longer look at the Catholic Missal and say . . . “right, 
in this situation do this.” 


All Dillon does is react from the gut at all times. 


CINEMA CANADA: A small town over-the-hill hockey 
player goes down with style to preserve his personal myth- 
ology. This is the concept behind PAPERBACK HERO. 
Unfortunately it is not enough for the central character to 
be a small town hockey player with heroic aspirations, he is 
also made into a throwback of the American West. He calls 
himself ‘Marshall Dillon’ and acts out the role of a gun- 
fighter. This borrowed bit of Americana with all its in- 
herent clichés of cowboy movies gives the film its contrived 
and false moments. Making Dillon a ‘gunfighter’ is a clever 
enough device to further the myth-making process central 
to the theme, and it also gives the plot a straightforward- 
ness that makes the film enjoyable to watch — however it 
still seems an easy way out to what could have been a more 
original and challenging film. 

The direction and cinematography are fine, the charac- 
ters interesting, the locations real and beautiful. The music, 
based on Gordon Lightfoot’s song, is at times extremely 
appropriate — the song itself for example, and at other 
times merely melodramatic. Everything else about the film 
(which is a lot) is well controlled, positive, and fine. 

Peter Bryant 
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oe 
producers; with actor 


John Bassett 7 and Jim Margellos — 


Peter Pearson started his directing career in 1965 on CBC’s 
“This Hour Has Seven Days.’’ His excellent portrait of a 
family on the skids in rural north Ontario, The Best Damn 
Fiddler from Calabogie to Kaladar, won him an unprece- 
dented eight Etrogs at the 1968 Canadian film awards. In 
1971 he made Seasons in the Mind, with Michael Milne, an 
IMAX production for Ontario Place. Paperback Hero, his 
first feature film, led to Pearson presently directing Only 
God Knows, for producer Larry Dane, a story of clergymen 
from the three major faiths who decide to rob the Mafia of 
some of its illgotten gain. 


Pearson: I’m sort of the Mike Marshall of Canadian movies. I took 
over from Al Waxman on my current film (Only God Knows) and of 
course Peter Carter on Paperback Hero. Mike Marshall is the relief 
pitcher for the Montreal Expos who always comes in and saves the 
Expo’s baseball games. However, I don’t know that I save the 
movies. 

Film has never been something glorious to me. I started out as a 
newspaper reporter and then kind of shuffled into TV. I was a story 
editor on a show called Toronto File and doing most of the work. 

First time I ever saw a movie camera in my life I was directing 
some show for CBC: first time I ever saw a Moviola I was supervising 
editing. Movies were never part of my culture when I was a young 
kid. Maybe Batman and those Saturday afternoon serials, but not 
like Shebib, I never dreamed of becoming a movie director. What do 
I know about some 1933 Singapore Sling movie? I never had that 
same kind of input for movies. 


CINEMA CANADA: Where did you go to film school? 


Pearson: I went to Centro Sperimentale di Cinematografia in Rome. 
And again, that was a great confrontation. I went to Paris after 
being let go by the CBC because they wouldn’t make me a producer. 
There I was told that I spoke French well enough to go to film 
school there but that I didn’t have a full enough appreciation of the 
French culture so I'd have to go to the Sorbonne for a year. I told 
them to screw off; I wasn’t going to do that to appreciate French 
culture. So I thought I’d take a shot at the Italian school. Now I 
didn’t speak a word of Italian. So I roared down to Rome and got 
all the gin on the school and then spent the summer in Perugia which 
is a little town halfway between Florence and Rome and deliberate- 
ly learned 100 words a day for three months. My calculation was 
that people only normally speak 5000 words of their language, so I 
thought: Right. I’ve got three months. Maybe at 100 words a day I 
can learn 5000. Anyway, in order to get into the school, among 
other things you had to take a two and a half hour oral examination 
on general culture. 

It was a gamble. But there were six positions open to foreigners 
in the directors course and I figured how many guys would fit the 
qualifications and how many would be stupid enough to try to get 
into a school with such difficult entry requirements? You had to 
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have a university degree, have worked on film, have a screenplay in 
your own language plus a ten page thesis in Italian on some con- 
temporary director. 


CINEMA CANADA: Who did you choose for your thesis? 


Pearson: Billy Wilder. First you submitted the written stuff and 
then you did the oral. I went to Rome to submit the written stuff 
and there were 46 guys applying for the six positions. I thought I’d 
never make it ... I’d get nervous and have a hard time speaking 
Italian. I was okay when I was drunk or hooting and howling .. . 
but I went off to London and applied to the London School of Film 
Technique which was a grungy little place in those days, way out in 
the south end. 


CINEMA CANADA: When was this? 


Pearson: This was °63. I refused to pay my tuition, saying my 
bursary was coming from the Canada Council. I had no bursary. I 
was paying it all out of my pocket. Then I got a wire from Rome 
saying I’d been admitted to the orals and again, the Rick Dillon in 
me, I said screw the London School of Film Technique, I’d sooner 
take my chances on missing in Rome than hang around, so I went 
down and got in. 


CINEMA CANADA: Did the school experience change your atti- 
tude to film making? 


Pearson: The thing that was really important about the Centro was 
it taught me everything that one needs to know about lenses, film 
stock, optics, and moviolas, about all of the incredible technological 
hardware that you need to make a film. One of the things that you 
see over and over, especially in Canada, is guys who don’t know how 
to use the hardware and are frightened by it. You have to know the 
difference between a 25mm or 250mm and a 50mm lens. The 
hardware is there to service us, we’re not here to service it. That 
year and a half I spent in Rome was incredibly important to me for 
that reason first of all. Secondly, we were so saturated with movies 
and conditioned to pick them apart that by the end it didn’t seem 
to me that Antonioni was such a fucking god. We picked his bones 
pretty well and sure, he makes great films but there an attitude 
developed that allowed me to leave saying yeah, Fellini’s not bad, 
Bergman’s okay, but how about me? That of course is a fatuous 
position. But it at least gave me a kind of irreverence towards first 
the hardware and second, the other people in the business. 


In Canada there’s a kind of gloomy inferiority complex 
protected by a veneer of arrogance which is really a self- 
destructive thing. We’re continually threatened... but 
there’s still a lot of reverence for any third rate cub director 
who drifts into this country because he has done an orange 
juice commercial in Nevada. And none of us will stand up 
and say, “Get the hell out. We’re not doing orange juice 
commercials here.” 


CINEMA CANADA: Were there marshalls in Canada or was 
that an American influence? 


Pearson: The whole scene that takes place in the bar with the 
beer was originally set in a movie theatre. What Rose was 
trying to get at in the screenplay was the connection between 
his life-style and the love he had for cowboy movies. But 
because it was so close to The Last Picture Show I asked him 
to change it. Bogdanovich had fooled around with those ideas 
before and so we skipped it. We kept the Marshall Dillon, 
those that get it get it, those that don’t, to hell with them. 
That whole business was played down a lot. 


CINEMA CANADA: How would you describe your technique 
of direction? 


Pearson: I work in a very passive way a lot of the time. I really 
like people to feed me stuff. In many ways a film isn’t a 
monolith, there are diverse realities within. The only kind of 
homogenity is the director having control of the technology 
and making sure the actors do the same thing all the time. 
That outlook makes it very complex because in fact those 
elements are introduced by very different people who can 
cause all kinds of subtle changes. 


CINEMA CANADA: Have you ever been criticized for this 
approach? 


Pearson: For me, critics have always been irrelevant in movies 
because I’ve found movies to be a Rorschach test. The great 
fantasy about movies is that they exist. They don’t. It’s a little 
cannon holding a lot of spools of plastic when in fact there’s 
nothing up there on the screen. At least with sculpture you 
can touch it, feel it; you can see it but when you go up and 
touch the movie it’s not there. It’s just flashing lights. That’s 
what movies really are and so for some critic to sit down and 
analyse my movie; please feel free, but it’s not a criticism. 
ALL it is is how he reacts to my Rorschach test. 

Now some people devise different forms of evocation. For 
Martin Knel man to say that this is a good movie or a bad 
movie is entirely irrelevant, because he is really just writing 
about how he reacts to certain flashing images. We know by 
reading Kne lman’s reviews that he is a kind of token liberal 
who espouses good causes and is into art with a capital A. And 
Clyde Gilmour is a pedant who reads detective stories at night 
or whatever. They’re not really telling us anything about the 
movie at all but about themselves. 

What fascinates me about movies is that you’re never really 
playing to an audience. It’s a one to one relationship between 
the film and the spectator who is sitting in the theatre at that 
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particular time. There are no good movies or bad movies. Each 
of us brings his or her particular sensibility to that seat in the 
theatre and it’s too complex for me to say that I control that. 
So, I don’t get upset one way or the other about criticism. I 
pass, because I figure he is trying to tell me something about 
himself; he’s not trying to tell me anything about myself. 


CINEMA CANADA: How would you react to a psychological 
analysis of your films? 


Pearson: I once had one session with a psychiatrist and he was 
doing a lot of verbal analysing so I said, okay man, let me draw 
a film frame for you. At that point I was doing a film at 
Ontario Place which was a 12 track 70mm stereo thing. I said, 
if one twenty-fourth of a second represents one frame of a 
movie and in this picture I have determined not only the lens, 
the framing of the person in the frame, the lighting, the angles, 
etc but also what the man is saying at that particular instant 
and how he is saying it, what the word is, its intonation and 
the level at which I’m playing it, the background sound and 
the music and sound effects. Perceive that, man, and under- 
stand that it changes every one twenty-fourth of a second. 

I’ve probably seen Paperback Hero 40 or 50 times and [I still 
see stuff in there myself that I’ve never seen before. The whole 
process is a microcosm of modern society. It requires so many 
people to make a film, so much technology, so many different 
attitudes and so much input that for somebody to analyse it 
and say, ‘This movie is about the decline and fall of a small 
prairie town.” ... Wait a second! That’s not what the movie is 
about at all! It may be partly about that but it’s also about so 
many other things. 


CINEMA CANADA: So your approach to a film subject would 
be that it is a thing of infinite possibility. A completely open 
approach. 


Pearson: I acknowledge the process. 

I would prefer to be 19 when I play hockey but I’m stuck 
with having been born in 1938, thus I have to react as a 35 
year old white Anglo Saxon Protestant Canadian, five foot 
seven with freckles or whatever. I’m stuck with that. It can’t 
change, no way I can get it to go any other way and try as 
hard as I might I can’t possibly understand what it is to be, for 
example, a 19 year old South American girl. But I can imagine 
what it’s like and I can ask her what she thinks and how she 
feels and then I can try to be helpful as I can in recording her 
image of herself. 


There’s the magic of film and that’s a really ex- 
citing thing. e : 
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Tired of the daily struggle with backbreaking 
body braces, unwieldy tripods, and heavy, 
poorly balanced cameras? Tired of dangling 
power and sound cables? Encumbered by 
quickly exhausted battery packs? Frustrated 
by a noisy camera movement? Annoyed with 
“tack-on’” sound equipment? Feeling crushed 
under the weight of it all? 

We, at Cinema Products, believe that we have 
designed a unified camera and sound system 
that will solve all of these problems. 

Take backaches, for instance. Backaches 
may sound funny to some people. To a TV- 
newsfilm cameraman they’re no joke. More 
and. more TV-newsfilm cameramen have been 
reporting severe and crippling backache con- 
ditions as a result of carrying heavy and poorly 
balanced cameras, mounted on 
uncomfortable body or < 
over many long 
hours. 

The CP-16/A 
16mm camera 
has been de- 


signed and specially 
balanced for convenient 
on-the-shoulder shooting. ’ 

It weighs a little less than 17 pounds when fully 
equipped. And “fully equipped” means fully. 
With 400-ft. magazine loaded with 400 feet of 
film. With a 12-120mm Angenieux zoom lens. 
With a plug-in Nicad battery pack. With a criti- 
cally accurate crystal-controlled DC servo- 
motor for single and double system sync 
sound. Plus the Crystasound recording system 
with. built-in amplifier. That’s right. Less than 
17 pounds! 

As for noisy camera movement problems, 
you’ve got to ‘‘not hear” the CP-16/A to believe 
how quietly it runs. Our sound tests show 
approximately 31 dB at 3 feet. But the real 


sound test is your professional ear, and the 
actual quality of the sound recording. 

Out-of-sync problems? Our CP-16/A is 
crystal-controlled to the extremely critical tol- 
erances required by cordless double system 
recording, with a frame rate accuracy of +15 
parts per million over a temperature range of 
0-140° F. And if something should go a the 
easily visible out-of-sync 
warning lamp, located 
at the front of the 
camera, will instantly 
light up. 

As for magazine capa- 
city, the CP-16/A accepts 
standard 400-ft. and 1200- 
ft. Mitchell-type maga- 
zines, and we even 
designed a special lock- 
ing stud so that maga- 
zines can be easily and 
instantly snapped on and off the camera. 

Then there is the power supply problem. 
There are no lost shots with our rechargeable 
plug-in Nicad battery pack. It snaps instantly 

in and out of the camera body, and drives 
tie from 3200 to 4000 feet of film on 
~, a single charge. That's a lot of 
footage from a little battery pack 
which weighs a mere sixteen 
ounces. It is so compact — a spare, 
fully charged battery pack will slip 
easily into your shirt pocket. And it also 
_~ powers the CP-16/A sound 

<@~. system. 
- Lately, more and more 

TV-newsfilm and docu- 

mentary cameramen 
have had to ‘‘go it 
alone,” with the respon- 
sibility of capturing both 
picture and sound. Designed 
and engineered from an overall total 
systems approach, our CP-16/A with Crysta- 
sound makes it seem almost easy. 

The Crystasound amplifier is part of the 
camera, and it is powered from the same 
battery pack. Switchable, variable compres- 
sion Automatic Gain Control let’s you concen- 
trate on filming the event. The headphone 
monitoring channel automatically switches 
from live mike to playback when the camera is 
turned on. We’ve even provided a special line 
feed to a tape recorder for those instances 
where the cameraman is recording simultane- 
ously for TV and radio. The built-in amplifier 
has two microphone inputs and one line input, 


The New CP-16/A 
(with Crystasound). 


A Cameraman’s 
Kind of Camera. 


now 
available 


SUPER-16 


Format 


all with independent volume control. Other 
features include automatic bias level, with no 
adjustment required, preview switch, VU meter, 
and low power consumption. 

Our Crystasound recording system features 
a special record and playback head, encapsu- 
lated in the same module to guarantee abso- 
lute alignment for its entire life. 

Should 
you need an 
auxiliary 
mixer, our 
Crystasound 
auxiliary 
mixer fea- 
tures: four 
channels of 
mike input, 
one 
channel 
of 
line input, and one condenser mike channel. It 
also features individual and master volume 
controls as well as switchable AGC. 

For the TV-newsfilm cameraman, the name 
of the game is lightweight, extremely mobile 
and reliable equipment, so that he can capture 
the spontaneous live feel of a news event as 
it happens We are confident that the CP-16/A 
provides just that. 

With no backaches. 
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Produced and directed by George Kaczender, screenwriter: Douglas 
Bowie. Director of Photography: Miklos Lente CSC, music composed 
by Neil Chotem. Art director: Wolf Kroeger, sound mixer: Russ Heise. 
Starring David Selby, Maud Adams, Gay Rowan, William Osler, Diane 
Dewey, Mike Kirby, Robin Ward and George Robertson. Filmed with 
Panavision equipment in 35mm Eastmancolour, executive producer: 
DAL Productions. Distributed by Cinepix. Produced with CFDC 
assistance. 


— George Csaba Koller 


At 40, director George Kaczender looks like a young gypsy in 
his prime. A trim, athletic figure belies his age, as does his 
well-tanned, classically European face capped by thick, black 
curls and long sideburns. You almost expect to see a golden 
earring as his teeth flash with a smile, and his jet black eyes 
dart at you with the scrutiny of experience. 

“IT don’t remember not wanting to be a filmmaker. I 
remember when I was a kid, right after the war, I was 11, and 
every day I sat in a movie house watching American movies. 
For a while we got them in 1948 and 749, until the commun- 
ists came and banned them all. But for a few years this is all I 
did. Now] only remember Humphrey Bogart and the American 
musicals.”’ 

Today, he prefers Fellini to Busby Berkeley, and as he sits 
in a cafe on Montreal’s Mountain Street, he ponders how 
anyone could not love Bergman, Antonioni, Resnais, and Truf- 
faut. He recalls how he had studied at the Budapest film 
academy in the fifties, and after having graduated into the 
Hungarian film studio for his apprenticeship, being introduced 
to Fellini by accident. 

“It was around 1955, at a time when no western film was 
permitted in Hungary. I was studying Italian at the Italian 
Institute and one day they screened La Strada, and that was a 
revelation! I was crying after the screening and decided that I 
must leave Hungary. And not just La Strada, 8-1/2 for me is 
just something extra special, you know, the Bible. But so is 
Marienbad, and so are Resnais’ other films. And Bergman is an 
unbelievable genius. Hungarians always talk in superlatives. I 
either hate something, or love something. For me there is no 
middle way.” 

It was a full seventeen years ago that the revolution in his 
native land enabled Kaczender to flee. He wound up in Mont- 
real, working at the National Film Board, doing a lot of editing 
at first, until his textbook English developed into today’s 
conversational fluency. A slight, very charming accent still 
betrays his continental past (it helps him to raise money for 
films, investors think he’s an eccentric genius) as does his 
European way of thinking. 

“Often a director from another land is much more aware 
and perceives better what is typical of a culture than the 
natives. U-Turn is as Canadian as apple pie. Or maybe I should 
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have said maple syrup. It is an unmistakeably Canadian film. 
It’s not the kind of Canadiana that comes up in the National 
Film Board that drips of maple syrup, but it’s a film about 
Canadian characters. It was shot in Canada by Canadians about 
the preoccupation of Canadian social problems. But they’re 
also North American, since it’s about the changing concept of 
marriage today. English Canadian films have to be much more 
universal in their theme, you know, than French Canadian 
films. They have to reach a larger public in order to be viable 
financially.” 

How did the immigrant editor at the NFB get into the 
position of being at the helm of a half-a-million dollar produc- 
tion called U-Turn, both as director and producer? He cut 85 
films at the Board in his first five years there, then wrote and 
directed 12 more during the next seven. Perhaps his best 
known work during this period is Phoebe, a superbly sensitive 
look at teen-age pregnancy, which gleaned him rave reviews 
(the Montreal Star praised Kaczender for his “humor, under- 
standing, and a fine eye for cinematic language,” while Bob 
Blackburn called the film ‘‘a small gem of humane percep- 
tion”) and seven top awards from New York to Oberhausen. 
But he also claims credit for discovering Michael Sarrazin 
(You’re No Good, 1965) and Michelle Magny (lately of 
Taureau, but starring in Kaczender’s Little White Crimes from 
1967). 

In addition to making several award-winning documen- 
taries, Kaczender specialized in writing and directing sym- 
pathetic studies of youth and sex, honing his talent for drama 
and sharpening his sensitivities for his first feature. “Artistical- 
ly and technically the film is a small miracle,” wrote Gerald 
Pratley of Don’t Let the Angels Fall in Cinema Canada, 1969. 
It was the first Canadian feature film ever selected for com- 
petition at the Cannes film festival, and Pratley described the 
reaction of the audience there: ‘...its uncompromising, 
tragic, almost hopeless view of lost people in today’s unsettled 
society left them in silent admiration.” 

Having achieved the ultimate at the Board, his own feature 
film, Kaczender left the same year with the distinguished 
producer John Kemeny (also a Hungarian of 1956 vintage) to 
set up International Cinemedia Centre and Minotaur Film 
Productions. As vice-president of these companies, he directed 


a number of educational shorts, including Freud, Marxism, and 
Newton. But Kemeny and Kaczender didn’t always see eye to 
eye, in spite of their shared heritage. 


“With due respect to John, who’s a good businessman 
producer, we didn’t agree on policy. He wanted to do films 
like Seven Times a Day which I loathed and told him I wasn’t 
interested in doing it. So he hired Denis Héroux. Kemeny is 
too commercial in my opinion. I don’t mean that I’m not 
commercial, but in a different way. I want to make a success- 
ful film, but I’m not commercially minded, you see. He has to 
be commercially minded, because he’s a producer. I want to 
make a successful film so I can make another one, but I’m not 
a money grabber. I’m not, I can live without money.” 

From the very start, Kaczender was interested in doing only 
features, while Kemeny had other ideas. So the younger, more 
eager director showed the producer an outline for a picture 
called U-Turn. Kemeny didn’t like it, so Kaczender sold him 
his shares in the companies and walked out. He founded 
George Kaczender Productions Ltd. in 1971 and started set- 
ting up the machinery which resulted in the release of U-Turn 
in August of this year to good reviews and audiences in 
Montreal, and more recently in Toronto. 

But first came the arduous task of raising money, having a 
final script (by Doug Bowie) approved by the CFDC, and 
getting together a cast and a crew. Kaczender remembers over 
coffee on Mountain Street: 

‘*After all those wonderful years and failures to set up a 
feature film I decided to do it alone. I didn’t believe that 
anybody is as good a salesman as I am. I was confronted with 
the question of my career and my life and my future, so I set 
myself to it and hustled for a year and got the money to- 
gether, quite a lot of money actually, from all kinds of sources 
(the Canadian Film Development Corporation, Bellevue-Pathé 
and Briston and Creative Films of Montreal, as well as private 
investors). And we had no personal security, actually, except 
my wife was working. And it took us eight months to write the 
script, you know, feature films don’t get written overnight. We 
had about fifteen versions by the time we started shooting. 
And we still kept changing it every day on the set. Doug was 
also working with me as an assistant, but most of the time he 


was re-writing.”’ 

The ‘set’ of U-Turn could have been any of the 30 different 

locations required by the script. The film was shot on a 7-1/2 
week schedule during August and September of 1972. The 
first half of this production time took the cast and crew 
(forty-five speaking parts, dozens of extras, and a crew of 
thirty-five) to the Rideau Lakes area of Eastern Ontario, while 
the remainder of the picture was set at various locations in and 
around Montreal. Why couldn’t some of the locations be 
faked? 
“I was trying,” continues Kaczender, with an exasperated 
sigh. “‘I was trying, but I couldn’t find the right look, the right 
ambiance, the right life called for in the script. I had to find a 
quaint small town, which I couldn’t locate anywhere except in 
Ontario. It had to look right for the story. We had to find a 
ferry landing, and actually we had to use two of them, because 
neither looked perfect. We had to build a ferry boat, the kind I 
was looking for just couldn’t be found. So it took a lot out of 
us. It was very, very hard, in terms of Canadian filmmaking. It 
was a very large project and a very ambitious project from a 
technical point of view as well.” 

Another Hungarian, Miklos Lente CSC, was director of 
photography on U-Turn. The director has nothing but praise 
for his cameraman. Adjectives like ‘“‘terrific,” “involved,” 
“conscientious,” and “greatest” resound throughout the Mont- 
real restaurant. “‘He’s going to shoot my next feature as well. 
With Mike, I’m never disappointed when I look at the rushes.”’ 
But Kaczender himself takes some of the credit for the 
pleasing visuals: 

“T’m used to telling everybody what to do. I’m very graph- 
ically minded. I used to paint, by the way, when I was young. 
I have a very good visual sense, I think. It developed early, 
through painting. That is no problem. Shooting for me is the 
easiest thing. Getting the money is the most difficult thing, 
and for me editing is just lovely. I always edit all my films. I 
can’t see why anybody would not want to cut his own film. I 
love editing, you know, it’s so relaxed, and when you have 
everything in the rushes, it’s just fabulous. I had an assistant 
(Helen Buschbaum) but the way I like working is what ac- 
tually happened with U-Turn: shooting in late summer and 
editing in the winter, sitting and cutting in the winter.” 
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David Selby in his lawyer-office 


What finally emerged from the snow-bound Montreal cut- 
ting room is, in Kaczender’s words, ‘“‘a romantic story, without 
being sentimental. It’s sort of a semi-art movie. It’s too intelli- 
gent to be an outrageously commercial film, and it’s not high 
brow enough to be an Antonioni film. It’s the kind of movie, 
like Sunday, Bloody Sunday, that has the potential to become 
a successful film. You know, one of those sleepers that comes 
out by word of mouth and develops into a big success.”’ 

Box office grosses seem to collaborate the director’s wishful 
thoughts. The film played for months at Montreal’s 800-seat 
Avenue theatre to good-sized audiences, and is presently in its 
third week at Toronto’s York 2 cinema. It was well-received at 
the Berlin film festival earlier this year, where it was Canada’s 
offical entry, along with Don Shebib’s Between Friends. Not 
that the critics are all unanimous in their praise of U-Turn: 
“The pursuit of an elusive dream is dragged out tediously in 
the film U-Turn,” complained the Toronto Star, but even that 
less-than-enthusiastic reviewer had to admit that “the in- 
credible script is salvaged somewhat by George Kaczender’s 
direction.’’ In all fairness, the German critics loved the picture 
(“A great film!” “A beautiful, lovable film’) and even Time 
magazine called Kaczender “an obviously talented director.” 

Indeed, the man, by this time in another place, another 
time 2 months later in the Toronto apartment of yet another 
pair of Hungarian-born Canadians (who happen to publish a 
film magazine) can speak for himself very well: 

‘““My film isn’t actually a romantic movie. The story on an 
obvious level is romantic, true. But the sub-themes in the film, 
like the problems of marriage, the changing ideas of marriage, 
and the relationships between men and women today, these 
are very contemporary ideas, and lacking a romantic content. 
The subject of the film is really the pursuit of an ideal and also 
a character study of a man who is using the search as an excuse 
to find himself, to be able to make a decision, whether or not 
to get married, whether or not to get out of corporate law and 
write a book. That is what the theme of the film is about and 
not just his romantic longing for this girl. 


‘Probably the difference between my way of thinking and 
Don Shebib’s cynical approach is that Shebib may be cynical 
about Canada and he acts it out in his movies, but what I try 
to do in life is not to be a cynic, and what I do in my films is 
to counteract that kind of cynicism. What’s important in life is 
the act itself and not necessarily the result — this is sort of 
existentialist thinking. Therefore, for me the fact that the hero 
of U-Turn set out to do something that people often just 
consider but don’t act upon is very important. And it’s very 
difficult not to be a cynic. 

“I’m not trying to suggest, don’t misunderstand me, that 
Shebib is not doing what he should be doing. This would be 


ridiculous. It’s just that I’m counteracting with what I think is 
reality and by trying to make the hero act accordingly. The 
actions of his heroes are half-assed actions, they always get 
caught in the action and ruin themselves in the end. 

“You have to see U-Turn two or three times to get all the 
little nuances. If you look for them the first time around, they 
will cost you the real meaning of the film. If you see it only 
once, what you get is the story, it sucks you in and you don’t 
pay attention to every little detail. Then you go back and see 
all these small things come alive and they put the film into a 
different light altogether. They add another dimension to it, 
and make it work on a different level. I wish everyone saw it 
twice.” 

At this Kaczender breaks into good-natured laughter. Per- 
haps he realizes that what he’s advocating is that audiences 
should actually make u-turns to see U-Turn again and again. Or 
perhaps, just for a brief moment, he might have had a cynical 
thought. But his mind is always working, and he mentions that 
he has to rush off to gauge the reaction of the Toronto 
audience to his film. One last question, however, about his 
next project. 

“Tm working on a script now that’s about corruption. It’s a 
political allegory acted out by children. Fourteen corrupt kids. 
Actually it’s not a new idea. I had this idea five years ago, 
based on an Esquire article called Microboppers. I’m calling 
the film Micro Blues. Doug Bowie and I wrote the first draft of 
the script before U-Turn was shot, while waiting for the 
money to come through. And we are now in the process of 
completing it, and I hope to shoot in February. The budget 
isn’t too high, it’s around $400 thousand, but I haven’t work- 
ed it out yet.” 

So it seems that in the true spirit of the cyclical nature of 
things, for George Kaczender the merry-go-round is about to 
start again. More accurately, it has never stopped. The cycle of 
idea, treatment, script, fundraising, production, editing, dis- 
tribution, promotion is going into high gear. Working 24 hour 
days, seven each week, no weekends, no holidays, administra- 
tive hassles, distribution problems, promotion tours, is catch- 
ing up with him. He’s looking for a partner now, since he finds 
it very hard to cope alone. All he does in his spare time is see 
movies and tries to read as much as he can, but finds very little 
time for even that. For him there is only cinema (“It’s in my 
blood, you know’) and loving his wife. But even that is 
partially work, since all his experiences become part of his 
filmmaking. And what about hustling, selling his own movies? 


“I did some hustling in Berlin, but that was embarrasing 
enough. Praising my own movies as a director, it’s very diffi- 
cult, you know. I don’t know how anybody can go on doing 
it. I felt like a gypsy.” ® 
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As part of our constant efforts to keep the 
Canadian film industry supplied with the 
best of talent, Frederik Harwood-Manter 
has left Cinema Canada to become Direc- 
tor of the Canadian Filmmakers Distribu- 
tion Centre. He will be replacing David 
Tompkins who’s taking a leave of absence 
to produce our West Coast correspondent 
Peter Bryant’s first feature, and afterwards 
to open a Vancouver branch of the Dis- 
tribution Centre. 

Other former Cinema Canada regulars 
to make it big in the ever-frantic Big 
Beaver Race out there include Phil 
McPhedran, now working the CBC Anthol- 
ogy series after AD-ing four features; Har- 
ris Kirshenbaum freelancing for Canadian 
Film Digest ever since his triumphant re- 
turn from Morocco and points farther out; 
Kathryne Wing, still studying photography 
and practising it on the Shakespeare Mur- 
ders, promoting the film Only God Knows; 
Granada Gazelle divine-ing it up on 
the cover of File; Jill Scott working her 
way through life at York University; 
Chuck Cassity still enmeshed in the gruel- 
ling world of Canadian publishing; Walter 
Dmytrenko trying to run The Rock on 
Toad Lane single-handed (with a little help 
from...) while keeping Anansi humming 
on time; John Williams once again riding 
his ten-speed to work at graphics designs; 
John Dzus, now a freshman at university 
and enjoying it; Robin Jones having 
moved Spadina Copy up to Dupont with- 
out changing the name; Louise Chenier 
completing a film on artist David Rabino- 
witch at Ryerson; Leone Pippard ob- 
serving whales for the whole summer on 
the East Coast and going back next year; 
and Michael Clancy — who drew the cover 
for issue number eight — illustrating away 
for Toronto Life magazine. Not to men- 
tion those who are still very much with us, 
Natalie Edwards reviewing for Toronto 
Citizen; David Beard, who started his book 
reviews in Cinema Canada, branching out 
into most of the other similarly oriented 
publications; Chuck Lapp, now our Mari- 
times correspondent as well as Co- 
ordinator of the Atlantic Filmmakers Co- 
operative; Kirwan Cox, who is Executive 
Director of the Council of Canadian Film- 
makers; Sandra Gathercole who has be- 
come the Co-ordinator of the Toronto 
Filmmakers Co-op; Laurinda Hartt who 
also worked on Shakespeare Murders; 
Marie Dawson who graduated from Pet- 
roleum to Shoe and Leather as assistant 
editor at Southam Publications; Rick Epp- 
stadt who is deluged by freelance offers 
for design and layout; and Michelle Moses 
who is now in Scotland doing research for 
a feature film script. We love them all and 
wish them continued success. 
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Film Laboratory Dg gg 


Technician 
£4,410 


Malachite Films, Zambia’s mining industry film unit, 
has an immediate vacancy for a Film Laboratory 
Technician. 
Applicants must be proficient in all phases of 
motion picture laboratory work: Processing, Timing, 
Printing and Quality Control of both black and white 
and colour, Negative/Positive and Reversal. Experience 
with OMAC and Viscomat Processing Machines and 
Debrie Step Printers will be an advantage. The success- 
ful applicant will also be required to train Zambians. 
Malachite Films is well equipped by any standards 
and has a staff of 33 people. Films are made for the 
mining industry as well as for the Zambian Government 
and major companies in the private sector. . 
Salary will be from K7,000 (£4,410) gross per 3 He Se a ee 
BHCEG OnaaTer annum dependent on experience. Contracts, which will ae : ure Soe d 
INTERNATIONAL be for three years, include the following benefits: e Tax al sync sound spee 
SERVICES free settling-in allowance e Good annual leave e 
APPOINTMENTS Company housing with basic furniture at nominal rent Synchronous motor 
DIVISION e Tax free education and travel allowances for children Automati 
SE e Subsidised Company private primary schools e eed car clutch 
Interest free loan to assist in purchase of a car e Medical Mixer-amplifier 
aid scheme e Free Life Assurance e Return paid 3 magnetic heads 
passages. : 
Exchange Control Regulations allow for the annual Large | ight well 
externalisation of up to 334% of gross income. Footage counter 
UK applicants may be required to attend an interview Foot or hand control 
in London in July. 
Write for an application form to :— Write for Brochure 
Anglo Charter International 
Services Limited, $825 3429 Encina Dr. 
(Appointments Division), compiere Las Vegas, Nevada 89727 
Department A316/PP, LESS VIEWER (702) 451-5290 
7 Rolls Buildings, 
London, EC4A 1HX. 


POTTERTON PRODUCTIONS INC. 
ANIMATED &LIVE ACTION FILMS 


PLACE BONAVENTURE, MONTREAL 


Disposal of 16 mm Black and White 
Raw Film Stock in Original Boxes 


: : Those interested in purchasing this footage should 
Black and white negative communicate their offers in writing 


Film Type 100ft Rolls  400ft Rolls 1200ft Rolls | postmarked no later than Dec. 7, 1973 to: 
7222 425 171 — Purchasing Agent 
7224 131 31 = The Ontario Educational Communications Authority 
7231 210 143 5 Canada Square 
Black and white reversal 2180 Yonge St. 


7276 147 58 Toronto Ontario 
fart 4 7 M4S 2C1 


7278 54 96 If any additional information is required please 
contact the Purchasing Agent at the above address. 


The highest, or any offer may not necessarily be accepted. 
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Karen Black as Elizabeth Lucy in “The Pyx”’ 


Harvey Hart's 
Back in lown 


interviewed by Kiss/Koller 
edited by A. Ibranyi-Kiss 


Directed by Harvey Hart, screenplay by Robert Schlitt (adapted 
from John Buell’s novel), director of photography: René Verzier. 
Editor: Ron Wisman, music: Harry Freedman. Songs composed and 
sung by Karen Black. Starring Karen Black, Christopher Plummer, 
Donald Pilon, Jean-Louis Roux, Yvette Brind’Amour, Jacques Godin, 
Lee Broker, Terry Haig, Robin Gammell and Louise Rinfret. Produced 
by Maxine Samuels, Host Productions. Executive producer: Julian 
Roffman. 35mm, colour, Running time: 111 minutes. Distributed in 
Canada by Cinepix, in the U.S. by Cinerama. Produced with CFDC 
assistance. 


After seeing The Pyx several of us wound up having a long 
discussion about two particular scenes — especially the last 
scene. Some people said it just didn’t work for them, while 
others were explaining the reasons why it did work. ... 


That’s interesting. It’s good. Actually, I thought of the 
ending as the reason for the whole picture. The ending became 
supra-real. It was a calculated gamble on my part to step out 
of the reality that I had established. I consciously wanted to 
suck the audience into the immediacy of it so they couldn’t 
cop out and say, “This couldn’t happen to me.” I wanted to 
get down to the issue which became cut away from the 
established reality — good against evil. But who’s good and 
who’s evil? That’s what it comes down to in the arena for most 
of us at one time or another. We try to avoid it. We’re faced 
with a multiplicity of choices so that we’re able to cop out. 
But when it comes down to, “Are you making an evil choice 
or a good choice?” — we know it. Everything becomes 
stripped away. That was the intent. I say it was a calculated 
gamble — I didn’t know whether it would work emotionally 
with what had been driven before it. 


Do you know now? 


I can’t tell until I’ve finally seen it with an audience. I’ve 
seen it so many times just in a screening room, that it’s strictly 
up here for me. A film doesn’t work until you finally sit in an 
audience and feel whether it’s there. 


Have you had any screenings with audiences? 


We did about four, just at invited screenings, and it’s 
definitely worked. 


With the printed questionnaires and all? 


(Laughter) That whole Hollywood thing is finished. Ill 
never forget the first picture I made in Hollywood, Bus Riley’s 
Back in Town, and I had never gone through that in my 
life! We had a sneak preview in a big theatre and they handed 
people cards... and the idiotic things they were saying on the 
cards! And then the picture was butchered. Absolutely butch- 
ered because of those cards. Actually, the heads of the 
company were like children. It’s like doing a controversial 
show on TV and one letter comes in and says, ““Tatata! Why 
did you do this?” And they listen to that letter which is 
negative! They’re so afraid of having an opinion for them- 
selves. So I’d never.... Never. I don’t know. I can see if 
you’re out of the film — if you’re not into it all the way.... 
But it depends on whether you’re involved with it or whether 
you’re criticizing it. 


I was involved with it all the way, but somehow the ending 
wasn’t evil enough for me... 


I see.... My thing there was to say — evil is cloaked in many 
different disguises. It’s a bit like Pirandello. For instance, to go 
back, I interviewed cops from the Montreal police force and I 
had a terrific guy with me every day who was a homicide 
detective and is now head of their investigation bureau. I really 
questionned him at length before we started shooting. What 
came out was that cops are now put into a position where they 
have to play God. They’re used politically, to make moral 
judgements. The church has copped out, the people have 
copped out. So they get the feeling of being God. 

I talked to a captain who just came back from court — a 
man was on trial for killing his wife. And he said, ““You know 
something? I would have killed her! She was a bitch! She 
drove him crazy!” It made me think — here’s a man who we 
say should not have these thoughts. He’s there to carry out the 
letter of the law. But it’s like in the States — when you allow 
Nixon to assume too much power, he starts to believe he 
should have that power. That’s exactly what’s happening to 
the police. We put them there. We’re the ones who have 
allowed them to take this power. They don’t want it, but 
they’ve been put in a whole different position today. 

So, to get to the last scene — we have someone who has 
been making decisions as to what’s good and what’s evil — 
except for his own life. Now, when he’s involved — who is 
good? Is he good? What I wanted to do was to make each 
person in the audience face the goodness or evil in himself. I 
did consider having Keerson fall off the balcony being pursued 
by the detective. What appealed to me momentarily was the 
symmetry of the idea coming back to the beginning — not 
knowing whether it was suicide or murder. But I threw it out 
because it was symmetrical. My feeling was, ““Now don’t you 
cop out — as a filmmaker! It’s a dialectic you’re involved in 
here. Present it as simply and as powerfully as possible.” That 
was to see it on their faces. I don’t even show the gun firing. 
When I saw Chris (Plummer) do it, I said, ““That’s the moment. 
That’s what my picture is all about.” It’s that horrendous 
moment when people kill, either symbolically or literally — 
which brings them to the fact that they’re capable of it. 


But there had already been so much horror in The Pyx — it 
didn’t seem horrendous enough. ... By then you’re ready for 
a bloodbath. ... 


My feeling was to pull away from that. To me, the 
documentary aspect of it was the horror of our everyday lives. 
This is what we’re living with. To try and outdo that would 
have been an attempt to top myself with horror — and there 
are lots of people who are much, much better at that than I. I 
was more interested in the argument. The attempt was to 
shock them philosophically. That was definitely a gamble. An 
actor or a director has a multiplicity of choices and its only 
the point of view he’s got that selects what for him is the right 
choice. 


There was also new information revealed in the last scene... . 


That was purposeful again. I don’t believe in a well-made 
play anymore in terms of the Chekhovian idea of planting 
everything so that the audience has a chance to be with you 
and say, ‘‘Ah! He said this back in Reel 1. I remember now!” 
The audience, if you’re honest with them, most of the time 
they’re three steps ahead of you. Some of the time, they’re 
there — waiting for you. That’s where Id like to have them. 
There have been so many pictures which have experimented, 
for instance, with sound coming from all different directions 
like you would have at a party. You have to zero in and find 
out what the director wants you to hear. The same thing is — I 
would like it to be so they don’t know exactly what’s 
happening the first time around. What’s to prevent them from 
going to a picture the second time? Third time? Maybe you'll 
come out seeing it the same way. But I think that’s the 
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Christopher Plummer and Donald Pilon — Montreal dectives in 
“The ryx 


excitement of pictures. That’s not to say that you can’t do 
films for pure entertainment. But that’s why I didn’t want to 
tie it up too neatly. 


You seem to have hit on a very good combination of the two. 


I hope so. It’s very important that the film gets out to 
audiences because a filmmaker has nothing except feedback. 
What you say to me now — maybe on the next project, it will 
feed itself in. The most important part of the film is to know 
the story you’re telling. You should have a firm grip on what 
you’re talking about. This is what forms every image — point 
of view. What helps you select. 
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The other scene I had problems with was between the two 
young women. When Elizabeth visits her friend Sandra in the 
hospital while Sandra’s kicking heroin. I was embarrassed by 
the scene because I felt that women relate differently when 


they’re alone. Eye contact becomes of the utmost 
importance... 
You said an interesting word there — that you were 


embarrased. I wanted you to be embarrased, but maybe not in 
the way you’re saying. I wanted you to be very uncom- 
fortable. Remember, there’s a big important factor here that 
is, this girl Sandra has been dried out for about two days and 
she’s desperate for a fix. In the beginning, she looks right at 
her. She’s trying to get through to her, and what Sandra does 
is she shames Elizabeth. She says, “You still shoot up, don’t 
you?” 


That’s exactly my point. Sandra shames Elizabeth. If anyone 
were to turn away it would be Elizabeth. 


But Elizabeth slaps her. Sandra’s a child — she’s only 
sixteen or seventeen. And she slaps her! It’s really not out of 
not wanting to make a connection — it’s out of desperation. 
Because Elizabeth does something she wouldn’t want to do in 
the whole world — which is to slap this child who means the 
most to her except for Jimmy. 


But that’s why I didn’t understand why Sandra looked away. 
She had the trump over Elizabeth — not the other way around. 


The problem is, that in Elizabeth’s purse is the stuff Sandra 
could use right now. It’s the frustration, the desperation, the 
anguish at being left alone. What you said is exactly true — 
Elizabeth is using her to solve something in herself. It’s a 
physical thing, it’s not emotional anymore. Out of the slap it 
becomes the feeling of wanting to be mothered, more than 
anything else. She’s not an adult, and how many times do we 
want someone to just say, ‘““Take me around, just take me 
around. Stop talking so much. Rock me and let me feel good.”’ 
It’s that. So again, it’s a choice. 


I brought it up because the scenes between Elizabeth and the 
Madam are so excellent, and this one scene stuck out. In the 
other scenes, the communication of feelings and the subtleties 
of affection going down between the two women were so 
beautifully done. 


It’s more than affection. I think you get the feeling, and 
this is definitely true, that the ‘high princess’ in a high class 
bordello has been the Madam’s girl. 


Yvette Brind’Amour was excellent in her role as the Madam. 
Just excellent. Has she been in any other films recently? 


You know where you’ve seen her? On the stage. Never has 
she appeared in a film before. It brings up another point, and 
it’s interesting — Quebecois filmmakers do not want people 
from the theatre. They want people off the streets, and that’s 
their style. So you have in Quebec a body of performers and 
actors who have been in Theatre du Nouveau Monde and 
Yvette’s theatre — she’s had a theatre for 15 years — never 
being offered a role in a movie! That’s why you'll see on the 
credits “Introducing Yvette Brind’Amour’’. She was just a 
natural... 


The editing on The Pyx was so precise and brilliantly done. I 
really wasn’t sure at first whether you could pull it off — 
intercutting the past and the present but it worked very well. 


That was a conscious decision, too, to make it so that you 
would not be conscious of time. I wanted it to feel as if there 
could be a love affair between this detective and this woman 
who was dead. That’s why there were no dissolves. It was all 
meant to progress — the stories became dependent on one 
another. You’re right. It had to work, because otherwise it 
could have been just a philosophical approach, and no meaning 


emotionally. 


Was this timing in the screenplay? 


Oh, yes. It was in the whole structure. It was also in the 
original book. Not to the same extent, but the concept. You 
started in Chapter I, with today, the present; and the next 
chapter would be the past. I just tightened it up a little and 
made the past yesterday. To show you how I was trying to 
make this work — if we’re shooting here at 11 0’ clock, at the 
end of this scene it would be 11:10. I would cut to yesterday 
at 11:11 to play with time a little bit like Resnais would play 
with time. Not quite that sophistication — but with his use of 
time in Hiroshima, Mon Amour and Last Year at Marienbad — 
he opened up a whole other thing! 


Then the novel by Buell must have been cinematic as well. 


Absolutely. That’s what’s happening more and more. When 
you get the products of a movie generation writing novels, 
they’re writing images and in filmic construction. I think Buell 
is definitely a . product of that  generation.... 
McLuhanesque.... 


The camerawork in your films has always been excellent. In 
‘Fortune and Men’s Eyes” you worked with Georges Dufaux 
and for “The Pyx” with René Verzier. Do you have any 
preference? 


No. No, I don’t. They’re both beautiful people, completely 
different styles. Dufaux is a very talented man and a very 
philosophical person. The currents run very, very deep. But I 
think it’s important to cast a cameraman as you cast a 
performer — depending on what you’re looking for. On The 
Pyx I wanted the feeling of immediacy, excitement, and 
Now! I needed someone who had that and who lit in a 
completely different way. Who was willing to go with available 
light most of the time. I saw what René had done with La 
Mort d’un Bicheron — I saw some rushes, and he didn’t use 
any lighting whatsoever. I didn’t want that — but I saw what 
he could do with just the film alone. Which was incredible. 
This is what people have been afraid to do. In Canada, you’ve 
got two groups — people who are trying to be like Hollywood, 
so they bring in fifty electricians and fourteen lights and so 
forth — and it’s an intimate scene! Then there’s the other side 
which says, ‘‘Let’s experiment! Let’s not be afraid. We know 
what we’re doing. Let’s try.”’ And the best cameramen in the 
States are doing the same thing. They’re experimenting with 
the film. We’ve got faster film now, and you can push it way 
beyond what you could push the other films before. You get 
an extraordinary quality.... The thing that disturbs me in 
color is when you get very full color which looks like home 
movies. When you desaturate that color, you get something 
approaching reality. That’s what I did on The Pyx. 


That’s why you didn’t use any gels for the windows? 


Absolutely. That was a conscious decision made in the 
beginning of the picture. I’m convinced that if there’s a 
consistent style, people will understand that this is what you 
want. Even if it takes them a while to get used to it — but if 
there’s a style, a point of view, they have to come along. 


Verzier has an enviable reputation of being both very quick 
and very good. It must have been a pleasure working with him. 


The scene in the morgue? I came in and showed René the 
set-up and asked him to let me know when he’s ready. And I 
started to walk away. He said, ““Harvey. I’m ready.” I looked 
around and saw all those fluorescent lights.... and I said, 
“O.K. Let’s go!’’ You saw the results.... All he did for the 
close-ups was that he used a bit of cardboard underneath the 
person to bounce the light back into their faces. That was 
it! And that’s a very important distinction... because a 
director needs all the time he can get with the actors. The 
more time a director of photography can give him, the better 


it is for the picture. It’s for that immediacy, that moment. If 
you have a rehearsal and you show it to your director of 
photography, there’s that moment when he has to do the 
lighting. If it takes him an hour, an hour and a half — you’ve 
lost the concentration you had in rehearsal. You’ve got to 
come around and start it all over again. If he takes 15 minutes 
— then you keep it going. 


Did: you do a lot of hand-held? 


We used hand-held sometimes — in the cars... some of the 
walking sequences.... Verzier is like a dolly. He’s an 
extraordinary operator! This new camera that Panavision is 
making is built for Verzier. It’s just glued to his shoulder, it’s 
light.... he'll be able to be like a dolly! (Laughter) I’m 
convinced about that! 


Are you making any plans for another feature? 


I’ve been involved in other things for.the last month or so. I 
just did a pilot for CTV on the Starlost series with Keir Dullea. 
The use of tape, using models and Chroma-key — I’ve never 
done that before in my life! It’s like instant animation — just 
blew my mind! With a very exciting guy, Doug Trumbell, who 
did a lot of the effects on Space Odyssey and invented a 
process called Magi-cam — which is a way of slaving two 
cameras together and shooting against blue, which is the 
Chroma-key color. Let’s say I have a model of this room. 
Youw’re sitting against blue on a blue box. I could key you in 
with this camera. The novelty of this, the ingeniousness of this 
is that if you get up and move around and my main camera 
follows you — the slave camera follows you in the model! It’s 
tied together by computers. It’s just incredible. That’s what 
this was about. 


Is the reason for blue the same as in rear projection? 


Same reason. Yeah. It’s the matting color. This was my first 
tape. I was amazed at the progress of technology. I hadn’t 
noticed just how far it had gone. The editing process alone is 
very interesting — it’s quite different than film. Just incredible 
— you never touch the tape you’re working on! You say to the 
editor — There! — and he’s got a time code of when the edit 
was made, plays it back, punches the computer — and there’s 
the edit! You see the edit immediately and there are millions 
of combinations possible. 


Do you still prefer working with film? 


I do. I was looking at the possibility of adapting some of 
the technology to film. It took the Mitchell people over 25 
years to make some kind of adaptation to the camera which 
made it more flexible for shooting. I don’t know if you 
remember the old Mitchell camera with the viewfinder on the 
side — and you had to correct for parallex on every shot. The 
operator didn’t know what he had. You’d look at your 
cameraman at the end of the shot and ask, ‘“‘Well?”’ And he’d 
say, “I think so....” You think so? How are we going to 
know? And they finally came up with a reflex camera where 
you can see through the lens and you know exactly what 
you’ve got. 

Now, they have a system which I’ve only heard about — 
I’ve never used — where they tape all of your rushes and put 
them into a computer bank. You never touch your film. The 
computer bank has memorized all of your rushes by a code 
number and when you edit — say you want to look at Slate 
743 — it would be up there and you could screen it! Whereas 
in film you’ve got walls filled up with your rushes and you 
could eliminate all that and then go back to the original film 
and cut the negative. Talk to the computer and the computer 
talks back to you! 

The film medium is itself so young, advances are so 
quick! Probably in ten years, there may be surprising advances 
using electronic cameras instead of film cameras. Everything is 
happening so quickly! You have to keep your head open!le 
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TREVOR PAIGE (Affiliate) — recently 
filmed Canada the Northern Giant a 
90-minute travelogue to be shown in 
eleven U.S.A. states commencing De- 
cember 17th in California. The film 
gives the armchair visitor a firsthand 
view of this massive giant and was film- 
ed in P.E.I., Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Columbia 
and the Yukon. He is currently working 
on Flextrac Nodwell — 240 Airport 
Crash Rescue Unit — a 15-minute docu- 
mentary filmed in part at the Calgary 
International Airport, swamplands- 
bushlands at Morley Indian reserve 30 
miles west of Calgary. He is finishing the 
film at the Flextrac Nodwell testing 
grounds. The film is in color using 
16mm 7242 and 7252 film; the equip- 
ment used was the Arri BL and M 
models with Nagra III sound unit with 
fish pole and shotgun with windsox; 
Crab dolly, Sylvania power pac, etc. Bill 
Davidson was the back-up cameraman, 
Sharon Niven was in charge of scripting. 
Future work includes a Great West Pic- 
ture Production, Cabbie. This $500,000 
Trevor Paige feature production, with 
original story by Trevor Paige and 
screenplay honors going to Rick Rich- 
ards, will be shot entirely in California. 
It’s scheduled to go before the cameras 
with a starting date of November 26th 
in the Los Angeles area. Technical and 
casting arrangements are now in their 
final stages. (Some of Rick Richards’ 
screenplay credits include Love Ameri- 
can Style, The Odd Couple and See No 
Evil Fear No Evil.) 


EDMONTON 


C.N. ROSS — was recently Executive 
Producer for Ski Alberta and is current- 
ly Executive Producer on Fisheries Man- 
agement. 


MONTREAL 


WALLY GENTLEMAN — completed 
the post-production effects on Lies My 
Father Told Me and The Days Before 
Yesterday for CBC. He is now giving 
film production lectures and technical 
instruction for NFB and CBC in Halifax 
and Newfoundland and completed jury 
service for the Canadian Film Awards. 
He will soon be working on script and 
storyboard preparation. 


JIM GRATTAN -— recently completed a 
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10-minute film for Harnischferger 
Cranes, Canadian Beef Sales for 
CBS-TV, an 8-minute film Chase Com- 
mercial Centre for Graphic Communica- 
tions Inc., and film segments for the 
James Bay Corporation. He is currently 
working on a featurette of American 
Football League’s Johnny Rodgers for 
CBS-TV, with Haywood Hale Brown, 
two 1/2-hour films for CBC’s Dollars 
and Sense, and a commercial for BCN. 
He will soon be shooting a 36-week 
series for TV; a 1/2-hour film on Finan- 
cial Institutions; and a promotional film 
for BP Canada. 


OTTAWA 


RUDI WOLF — has completed filming 
of the Commonwealth Conference in 
Ottawa for national TV news. His cur- 
rent assignments include more work on 
National TV news. 


TORONTO 


BRUCE ALLEN (Affiliate) — has left 
Scott Films Ottawa as cameraman/ 
director to shoot freelance in the 
Kitchener Toronto area. His credits in- 
clude: assistant cameraman on the docu- 
mentary Selling Out; cameraman/ 
director on No Patrol Boat, a color 
documentary for CBC. He has just 
finished shooting New Wine — a half- 
hour documentary on Ontario Jesus 
People, with Don Book who did a super 
job on sound. 


NORMAN C. ALLIN — completed a 
CBC film drama directed by René Bon- 
niére called A Trip to the Coast. 
Norman was elected to join IATSE 
Local 644C this September with a full 
cameraman’s card. 


GEORGE BALOGH ~— finished shooting 
The Bears and I — a Walt Disney feature 
on the West Coast. He is currently work- 
ing on commercials, with more commer- 
cials in the upcoming future. 


STANLEY CLINTON — completed 
shooting Market Place and is currently 
working on Arts 74 with locations in- 
cluding Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Guate- 
mala and Miami. 


GEORGE DUNBAR (Affiliate) — is the 
Staff Cinematographer for IBM Canada 
Limited in Toronto. He completed a 
6-week shoot in late August on a 16mm 
corporate PR film with locations in 
Toronto, Montreal, Edmonton and 
Houston, Texas. He has also completed 
shooting a biography of a retiring execu- 


tive. He is currently doing TV clips for 
internal videotape network. Upcoming 
assignments include films on IBM em- 
ployees’ community activities, product 
application to legal profession and more 
clips for videotape programming. 


BILL DUNN (Affiliate) — has com- 
pleted shooting 24 Hour Motorcycles 
for New Documentary Films. He’s also 
completed Street Music a film for Tom 
Taylor Productions and a food demo 
commercial for retail advertising ac- 
count. He is currently working on li- 
brary footage for a corporate film. 


JOHN C. FOSTER — has completed Are 
You Listening (You out there) for CBC 
“Gallery Series”; CKLW (Just across the 
River) for CBC’s ‘“‘Take 60’’; Demo Der- 
by for “Take 60’’; The World of Wicks 
for Ben Wicks and RLP for Global Tele- 
vision release and Rails East Railroads 
West a one-hour special for Sam Levene 
and David Pears of the CBC. 


RICHARD LEITERMAN — completed 
directing and editing a 35 minute re- 
cruiting film; he is now Director of 
Photography on Don Shebib’s new fea- 
ture, as yet untitled. His upcoming as- 
signments may be a feature on the West 
Coast or going around the world shoot- 
ing a five-part documentary series with 
Allan King. 


MIKLOS LENTE — finished shooting 
The Inbreaker, a feature film by Bob 
Elliott Productions of Vancouver with 
Port Hardy, B.C. as the location. 


JIM MERCER — is shooting W-5, W-5, 
and more W-5! 


REGINALD MORRIS ~— has shot com- 
mercials for TDF, RABKO and Com- 
plete Film Service. Upcoming assign- 
ments include commercials for Noranda. 


M. JACKSON SAMUELS ~— was Direc- 
tor of Photography on progress film 
covering the Pipeline feasibility studies 
aboard a research ship — requiring 2 
weeks on location above the Arctic Cir- 
cle near the North Pole! He is currently 
Director of Photography on a half-hour 
documentary for Noxema in 16mm 
color negative with locations in Toronto 
and Trinidad. 


VICTOR SARIN — has completed in 
the months of June and July out West 
The Documentary Side of National 
Dream for CBC — an hour long docu- 
mentary on the Old Time Fiddlers’ Con- 
test in Ontario. He is currently working 


on an hour-long show for “‘Up Canada” 
series across Canada. Future work in- 
cludes an hour show for the ex-CBC 
president in Quebec and Ottawa for 
CBC-TV features. 


JOE SECKERESH — has completed a 
35mm color documentary in the Arctic 
for Richard Gilbert Productions, Only 
the Beginning, which premiered at the 
Toronto Dominion Centre cinema for a 
group of businessmen. He has also shot 
a 16mm documentary for Don Haldane 
on Ottawa’s history. Future work in- 
cludes two documentaries for U.S. dis- 
tribution entitled Canadians — one 
about Canadians living in big cities, and 
the other about those living in coastal 
areas. He will also be shooting a 16mm 
documentary on physical fitness. 


FRITZ SPIESS — has been doing com- 
mercials, is doing commercials, and will 
be doing commercials! 


DON WILDER — was recently Director 
of Photography on the feature — Child 
Under a Leaf; and director/cameraman 
on Volkswagen commercial in Australia 
and New Zealand for RABKO. He is 
now completing the editing of two 
Timex Torture Tests shot in Calgary and 
Vancouver, and is Director of Photo- 
graphy on the new feature Only God 
Knows being shot in Toronto. 


WEST VANCOUVER 


KELLY DUNCAN — recently com- 
pleted X-Factor, a 35mm TV pilot film 
starring William Shatner and produced 
by Canawest Film Productions; and 
Four Star Productions, Hollywood. The 
pilot was directed by John Newland. 
Kelly also photographed Birds of Winter 
in Alberta; and a film commemorating 
the centenary of the RCMP starring Les- 
lie Neilson, produced by Canawest- 
Master Films and directed by Bob Willis. 


JOHN W. SEALE — recently worked on 
a 90-minute documentary on Canadian 
Opera singer Jan Vickers — which won’t 
be finished until April, 1974. He has 
also done two 1-hour dramas in the An- 
thology series in Toronto for Ron Wey- 
man. 


WINNIPEG 


DON HUNTER — has completed 1974 
Canadian film inserts for Sesame Ctreet 
(the films were made as a cross-section 
of Canadian society from Quebec City 
to Vancouver for the CBC); a half-hour 


drama for CBC series “To See Our- 
selves” and Cornet at Night; film seg- 
ments for the TV ballet The Ecstasy of 
Rita Joe — a one-hour TV drama ballet 
with the Royal Winnipeg Ballet for 
CBC; aerial photography for one-hour 
documentary on Northern Manitoba 
Hydro Special for regional CBC; Coun- 
try Canada — three half-hour CBC net- 
work films on the prairies; and TV com- 
mercials in Manitoba for F.L. Pro- 
ductions. 


MYRON KUPCHUK — has completed a 
30-minute color documentary on Este- 
van about Saskatchewan schools. He is 
currently working on CBC-TV French 
programming on a 30-minute color 
documentary on Madame Boutel, the 
famous St. Boniface painter and sculp- 
tress; sports and football specials, and 
ten 1/2-hour contributions to the net- 
work’s Drop-In. Future work includes 
assignments on Sesame Street, Up Can- 
ada, more Drop-Ins? 


JIM WOROBEC (Affiliate) — is pres- 
ently Camera Assistant for CBC- 
Winnipeg. He has been assisting on 
Sesame Street, Cornet at Night — a 
drama to be aired on CBC network 
show ‘‘To See Ourselves’’, and the tele- 
vision version of The Ecstasy of Rita 
Joe. 


FOREIGN 


LOUIS WOLFERS — is currently Head 
of Camera at the National Film School 
at Beaconsfield, Bucks, in England. 


PHIL PENDRY — has completed Beds 
of the Nations for “‘Gallery” CBC. Act- 
or Barry Morse tried out the famous 
beds of Europe and North America for 
this sequence. He is now working on a 
l-hour documentary on the E.E.C. 
European Economic Community — a 
co-production between the CBC and the 
Financial Post. 


At a recent executive meeting the follow- 
ing members of the C.S.C. were dropped 
from the roster due to failure to pay 
dues. 


Richard A. Grant Edmonton 
Peter D. Groves Toronto 
Trefor Kingsley Jones Markham 
Reinhold Kellgren Toronto 
Claude Normand Chateauguay 
Frank Stokes CSC California 
Peter Van Santen Montreal 
Dalton Duposquier Winnipeg 
James Harris Kamloops 


MILLER 


AMATEUR: PROFESSIONAL 
Tripods & Fluid Pan Heads 


SENIOR 
bial “en 
HEAD 


SENIOR ‘F’’ HEAD 


* Complete control for smoother panning in both 
horizontal and vertical position. 

* No shake or Jitter. 

* Full 360° horizontal movement. 

* Varied use with: Bell & Howell—Bolex—Arriflex— 

Cine Special—F & B Auricon—Telescopes, etc. 

Either right or left hand operation, 

No backlash. 

Adaptable to all types of tripods. 

WHATEVER CAMERA you use—you will get 

better results with a MILLER HEAD. 


AT LAST A NEW FLUID PAN HEAD 
FOR SUPER 8 CAMERAS 


* Camera mounting screw 14”. 

* Pan and tilt packed with special fluid and factory 
sealed. 

* Height 5”, weight 32 ozs. 

Ball Leveling tops available. 

Miller Equipment is used throughout the world by 

leading photographers, film and television studios. 


Write for a free Brochure and prices on all Miller 
tripods and accessories: 


DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 
| CAMERA SUPPLY... 
1055 GRANVILLE STREET © VANCOUVER 2, CANADA ¢ 685-533 
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Dear Members: 


We had planned to issue details in this 
newsletter of our next General Meeting; 
however, due to events at Film House 
over the past month, plans for the meet- 
ing date and place will have to be re- 
scheduled. This information will be sent 
to you as soon as possible. 


Decisions on projects currently be- 
fore the CFDC will be made at a meeting 
in mid-November. There will be a fur- 
ther meeting in mid-January of 1974 
and the deadline for submissions is De- 
cember 7, 1973. Low-budget feature in- 
vestment will also be on the agenda for 
the mid-January meeting — December 7 
deadline. 


The joint English/French Advisory 
Board meeting originally scheduled for 
late October has been rescheduled for 
November with the date still t.b.a. 


The last Executive Meeting discussed 
the advisability of once again publishing 
a Guild Only directory of members and 
the Executive favoured this idea. How- 
ever, in view of the favourable industry 
response, it was suggested that we might 
wish to continue including the Guild in 
the combined listings, at the same time 
issuing our own publication. A Commit- 
tee was appointed to handle the com- 
pilation (we would hope to get it out 
within the next six months) and more 
information will be sent to you shortly. 


ON THE PRODUCTION SCENE — 
Shooting on Only God Knows, pro- 
duced by Canart Films (Larry Dane) 
and directed by Peter Pearson is well 
underway in and around the Toronto 
area. Gord MacDonald, Bill Zborowsky, 
Ian McDougall, Don Brough working 
this one. Director Milad Bessada, Gord 
Robinson and Rob Iveson wrapping A 
Quiet Day in Belfast following a ten day 
shoot in Dublin and a three week shoot 
in Toronto. All being well Police Sur- 
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geon should wrap after completion of 
the twenty-sixth episode on November 
7th. John Lucas, Gerry Mayer, Marilyn 
Stonehouse, Scott Maitland, Tony Luci- 
bello, John Eckert have been working 
this one. Eric Till is directing the cur- 
rent episode. The Apprenticeship of 
Duddy Kravitz shooting in and around 
Montreal with Ted Kotcheff directing. 
Jim Margellos, Don Buchsbaum and 
Susan Lewis working this one. Producer 
Chalmers Adams with director Don 
Shebib have a project in the final stages 
and hope to see cameras roll within a 
matter of weeks. A number of other 
projects are in the packaging stage at the 
moment, and prospects look good. Dick 
Gilbert, Peter Carter, Graham Orwin, 
Brian Walker, Gary Flanagan, Gary 
Learoyd, Frank Phillips, Phil McPhedran 
handling CBC shoots. Colin Smith back 
from his seven week shoot in the Arctic. 
Dog Pound Shuffle, to be filmed under 
the Eady Plan, set for a four week shoot 
in Vancouver commencing October 
22nd or thereabouts. Jim Scott and Bill 
Braden scheduled for this one. Harvie 
McCracken working Beachcombers out 
of CBC Vancouver. Twelve episodes of 
an animated series, Wait ’Til Your 
Father Gets Home being handled by 
Canawest. Keith Cutler involved. Allan 
King reported prepping documentary 
series on outstanding women of the 
world. Harvey Hart handling director’s 
chores on Starlost episodes. Pandora 
Films of Toronto and B.R.C. of Italy 
are talking co-production for a feature 
in February with Peter Thomson sched- 
uled to handle the director’s chores. Be- 
ing touted for Spring production is a 
co-production between Quadrant Film 
of Toronto and the CBC’s News and 
Public Affairs Department, entitled 
Coup d’Etat. Graham Orwin, assisted by 
Tony Thatcher shooting ‘‘Ford” com- 
mercial pool. Bob Schulz, Ray Arsen- 


ault, Doug Cowan, Hans Klostermann, 
Al Guest, Andrew Henderson, John 
Trent, et al, involved in commercial 
shoots. 


ON THE AGENCY SCENE 


Bob Miller has left the presidency of 
Ogilvy and Mather, Toronto, to become 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Needham Harper and Steers, Toronto. — 
Kaufman Footwear has moved its ac- 
count to McCann-Erickson, Toronto. 
Frank Wymer and Judy Paton handling. 
— At Vickers and Benson Bryan 
Vaughan has been named chairman of 
the Agency with Bill Bremner suc- 
ceeding him as President. T. O’Malley 
moves from director of creative opera- 
tions to executive vice president. — In- 
dustrial Advertising Agency, billings 
around three million, has been acquired 
by Cockfield Brown, Toronto. — Ogilvy 
and Mather, Toronto, has acquired the 
Avon account effective January ’74. — 
Public Relations Associates of Toronto 
has picked up three new accounts 
valued at $100,000. Supervising the ac- 
counts for Elan Body _ Fashions, 
Denbyware and The Savarin will be 
Gord Allen, agency president. — Ger- 
main Monteil has awarded its account to 
Kert Advertising. — Pat Bryan has 
joined Needham Harper and Steers, 
Toronto as vice president and director 
of creative services. 


COPIES of ACTRA’s new FACE TO 
FACE WITH TALENT are free to Guild 
members and available from the Guild 
office. : 
Attention Director/cameraman! Inter- 
ested in spending the next three years in 
Zambia? Fascinating position open for 
experienced director/cameraman with 
taste for adventure. Excellent benefits 
and fringes. Call the office. 
Evelyn McCartney 
National Executive Secretary 


QUESTION: Where would you 
find information about any of 
the following in one place? 


Canadian Film Production 1972-73 
Studios and producers 

Film equipment sales and rentals 
Sound, editing, special effects labs 
Post-production facilities 

Music for films 

Unions, Guilds, Associations 
Distribution companies 

Exhibition circuits 

Independent Booking companies 
Refreshment and equipment suppliers 
Film societies 

Provincial legislation regarding film 
Canadian Film Award winners to now 
1973 Academy Award winners listed 


The CFDC 

The NFB 

Ontario Council for the Arts 

Canada Council 

Provincial Government Film Units 
Censorship regulations 

Film cartage and delivery 

Every theatre in Canada, with licensee 
and number of seats 

Contest brokers 

Statistics relating to the film industry 
Associations 

Film courses in universities and 
community colleges 


THECANARTAT MTA DIGEST 
1974 YEARBOOK 


The 1974 edition, completely updated and revised, will be published 


on September 4th. 


Order yours now. Just fill out the coupon below. [Or subscribe to the 
Digest — a yearbook is included in your subscription. You get the 
reference and all the latest news and background, at an overall 
saving of $1.00 over the separate prices]. 


Ee Yes, send me 


Send to Canadian Film Digest, 175 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5. 


copy(s) of the 1974 Yearbook at $5.00 per copy. 


[ | prefer to take advantage of a_ subscription. Send 
me____-subscriptions at $7.50 for one year’s subscription. And send 


me 


Total enclosed: $ 


additional copies of the 1974 Yearbook at $5.00 per copy. 


Protect your valuable cameras from the ele- 
ments with AGE Rain Covers, now available 
for Arriflex, Eclair, CP-16 and most other 
popular cameras. Made of durable Nappa 
simulated leather with a special insulated lin- 
ing constructed to give years of service, these 
attractive covers are extremely lightweight (2 
to 3 ounces) and waterproof. While complete- 
ly covering the camera, AGE Rain Covers are 
custom-designed to allow for all necessary 
camera functions and adjustments. Special 
adhesive fasteners allow the cover to be fit- 
ted on or taken off within seconds. Cameras 
may be used hand-held or on a tripod and, 
in addition to their weatherproofing function, 
the covers provide excellent protection from 
ty and heat. Covers are available in Desert 
White. 


CAMERA MODEL: 


Arriflex 16BL w/400’ magazine 
Arriflex 16S camera only 
Arriflex 16S 400’ magazine only 
Arriflex 35 w/400’ magazine 
Eclair NPR w/400’ magazine 
Eclair ACL w/200’ magazine 
Beaulieu R16 camera 


RES eee ae eres. ou cco os oe pie heme Date eo os ee tote sa 
Dldlbns eek i eee. Se. 2 ks a « ees ae Suite.....-.-+-- Available from your dealer or: 

alan gordon enterprises inc. 
Choe tieen re. mbit ima + Province cence DUN ee tee hes as saps poe 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd, Hollywood, Calif, 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
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NEWS 


A Message From The President; 


During the past summer, the Nation- 
al Executive of the guild, have had their 
required meetings, and many topics 
have been discussed and implemented. 

I would like to outline numerically 
the following information; 


1. the CFE annual dinner-dance, (no 
doubt, the most popular of its kind 
for the film industry) will be held 
Saturday November 17th at the St. 
Lawrence Hall. Tickets are available 
thru any member of the guild. Last 
year was a sellout, and since the 
ballroom can only hold up to 300, it 
is advisable to get your tickets as 
early as possible. 


2. the CFE Film Editing Award, presen- 
ted in conjunction with the dinner- 
dance, requires that any film entered 
be forwarded to Haverand Produc- 
tions, _3 Charles Street West, 
Toronto, before October 27th. 
George Appleby will head the selec- 
tion and screening committee, and if 
there are any queries regarding films 
to be entered, I suggest you contact 
him. “Me..J.: Lant,. of -the.CBC TV 
Film Service, in Toronto, has agreed 
to Co-ordinate the screenings of the 
CBC Films that any CBC-CFE mem- 
bers wish to submit, and our First 
Vice-President, Mr. Phil Auguste, can 
arrange screening times for these 
films. 


3. the National Executive, have agreed 
in principal, that the CFE should join 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers. 
By the time this issue of 
Cinema Canada is printed, the first 
general meeting of the CFE would 
have voted on this proposition, and 
had a meeting with Kirwan Cox, and 
Ron Kelly, who would outline to the 
membership, the aims, and objectives 
of the Guild. 


4. the Treasurer, Mr. Don Evraire has 
issued notices of dues owing to date, 
and, it is trusted, that members have 
forwarded both their cheques, and 
cards for stamping. 


5. the Canadian Professional Film 
Directory has now been forwarded to 
all members, and if any members 
have requests for further copies they 
should be directed to Mr. Phil 
Auguste. 
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6. Ray Hall, our Regional Director on 
the West Coast, (Vancouver-based) 
reports that editing-wise, things are 
very busy out near the sea and 
mountains. He plans to have an 
informal get-together with editors in 
the area, and implement the growth 
of the CFE. Ray plans to attend the 
CFE dinner-dance in November. 


7. finally, a report from Helen Lewis, 
who was our CFE representative at 
the pre-selection screenings for the 
Canadian Film Awards. Helen reports 
that the films were very interesting, 
and choosing the nominees for the 
various categories was no easy job. 
Several of the films entered in this 
year’s CFA, have been screened over 
the past months at the General Meet- 
ings, the last being ‘““Taureau”. Two 
of last years’ CFE Award Winners are 


also entered, Eric Wrate’s 
“Blackmail”, and John Watson’s 
**Thoroughbred’’. 
Yours truly, 
Don Haig, President. 
Prologue: 


My best friend (and well-known film 
editor) after reading my very rough 
notes for this report, suggested that I 
shouldn’t have included any critique of 
the films I was sent to view. I thought 
long and hard about this and decided 
you might possibly be more interested 
in the films than what I ate and the 
attractive Frenchmen I met. So here it 
is? 


“T?’M HANGING IN THERE, TWIST- 
ING AND TURNING... for C.F.E. as 
their representative at the Pre-selection 
screenings held at the National Film 
Board. Probably not like being invited 
to the Cannes Festival because of lack 
of lobster and champagne but neverthe- 
less enjoyable. Hope none of my con- 
fréres will be mad because I had such a 
beautiful time despite screening from 9 
a.m. to midnight for three whole days. 
What could be more fun than criticizing 
the work of other editors and not 
having to wrestle with it. There were 92 
entries — some didn’t arrive in time 
(lazy editors behind schedule again) but 
will be judged later on merit. Screening 
time represented 80 hours more or less. 
We had dinner breaks, and I must say 
the meals in Montreal are more exotic 
than in Toronto. We sampled French, 


Italian and Chinese dinners but I prom- 
ised I wouldn’t talk about food. 

Father Marc Gervais was the Jury 
Director and a splendid choice since he 
probably knew more about films than 
anyone there. After all, he’s a veteran of 
eight Cannes Festivals. He conducted 
the meeting with understanding and 
fairness combined with Gallic charm, 
keeping people out of each other’s hair 
and not allowing too many arguments 
to develop. His attractive Girl Friday, 
Josée Clerk, kept us supplied with cof- 
fee (food again) and sustained us with 
her good humour. 

I was supposed to be watching the 
editing and am happy to report none of 
it was bad enough to notice. I don’t 
really care about a mike in a shot if a 
scene has entertainment or interest va- 
lue. The poor editor is often stuck with 
it anyway. To my way of thinking good 
editing should be unobtrusive but now 
and then it’s gratifying to recognize 
clever cuts that make the long-suffering 
editor feel he or she has saved the 
picture. 

The National Film Board submitted 
enough films to keep us there until 
Christmas (which I understand is very 
nice in Montreal — more snow). In 
sequence with the Animation category 
both ‘“‘Le Vent” and “Tchou Tchou” 
were accepted. 

In the vast waste-land of TV Drama 
21 were submitted, including “The Wit 
and Wisdom of G. Bernard Shaw,’’ 
edited by Arla Saare. “‘The Sloane Af- 
fair’, entered last year but apparently 
withdrawn for political reasons, is still 
timely, and interestingly corrupt, and it 
goes on a second round this year. Also 
“Blackmail”? which, as you know, re- 
ceived the C.F.E. Award last year and 
was edited by Eric Wraite. 

Frankly, the so-called Theatrical 
Short Films left me cold with two 
exceptions. ““Summer in Canada’ which 
drew applause and ‘“Divertimento” 
amusing for those who enjoy something 
fey. 


The Documentary area was more 
complicated with 37 entries. Thank 
heaven we were only the Jury, not the 
Judges. It was terribly difficult to 
choose and weed out films for the final 
jury. You can argue forever on what 
constitutes a documentary film. One 
person may be fascinated and the next, 
bored to tears. My definition of a 
documentary film is reality edited to 
inform or press a point. Perhaps some of 
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these submissions should have come 
under the Educational or even Medical 
film category. Suggestions were made to 
more accurately define these categories 
next year. 

The term Non-Fiction confuses me as 
I can’t see much difference between it 
and Documentary except for length, but 
I couldn’t get an argument going on 
this. Another thing that confused me 
was that Father Gervais kept calling out 
“poor” for all the best films and when I 
asked him why, he said, “‘I mean ‘“‘pour”’ 
as opposed to “‘contra’’. Too bad my 
French is only menu. 

The selection process was really fair 
in as much as we had to have a quorum 
of six out of ten people attending. 
Naturally, it would have helped if it had 
been possible to allot more time for 
discussion and screening. The budgets 
took care of this. 

It was fun for me to see some of my 
old buddies from the early N.F.B. days 
of John Grierson. I’m happy to report 
that most of them are still able to ride 
bicycles and get around. 

To quote Pauline Kael, ‘‘The best 
films always take one by surprise.” 
There were 21 Feature Film submis- 
sions, and 12 were accepted. Gone are 
the days when sex reared its ugly head: 
it was standard procedure to cut to a 
close-up of a hand turning off a bedside 
lamp which created a natural fade out. 
Most of these Canadian features had 
their share of breasts, couples in bed 
with problems, couples in bed with no 
problems. Without a problem there is no 
movie. A lot of what passes for mood 
and art films now, is only our own lousy 
taste. So you have to be careful. 

The Judges are going to have to deal 
with a great many Non-Fiction and 
Feature Films. “U-Turn” was unusual 
and thus accepted, as well as “La Mort 
d’un Bicheron’’, “O.K. Laliberte’’, and 
‘“‘Taureau”. Also, “Réjeanne Padovani”’ 
was unanimously accepted and is a 
so-called French Watergate corruption 
film. 

“The Pyx” will undoubtedly make 
pots of money, and is well acted, 
including Karen Black and Christopher 
Plummer. ‘‘Kamouraska’’, with Gene- 
viéve Bujold, was also selected, as was 
“Paperback Hero”. Tony Lower has two 
films going for him: “Slipstream” and 
‘‘Between Friends’. Good luck, Tony. 
Dr. Lothar Klein, representing the 
“League of Canadian Composers,” felt 
the music in “Between Friends’ was 
most intriguing. “Slipstream” was a 
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Scene from “The Pyx”’ 


popular entry, and if I could be a judge, 
I would select it for originality of story 
and magnificent photography by Marc 
Champion. 

Speaking of comedies, “J’ai mon 
Voyage” was a riot with a most beauti- 
ful actress, Dominique Michel, who re- 
sembles a real movie star with exquisite 
teeth but not too toothpasty a smile. 


i ‘ie a i 
Carriére and Marc Leaud on ‘‘O.K.Laliberté’’ 


The other so-called comedy was “Keep 
it in the Family”, which evidently the 
jury considered “‘too Hollywood”’ and if 
accepted would, to use a Watergate 
phrase, “tear the country apart’’, which 
no one wants. Anyway, it’s still fun to 
go to the movies. 

When the Judges make their final and 
momentous decisions, I will still stick 
stubbornly to my original and honest 
opinions 

And that’s the Way it Was. 


Helen Lewis 
Scene from “Rejeanne Padovani”’ _ 
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Toronto Filmmakers Co-op 

We’ve moved! As of October Ist, our 
offices are located on the first floor at 
406 Jarvis Street, between Maitland and 
Carlton, right across the street from the 
Red Lion, down the block from the 
CBC, next door to Select Talent, right 
in the heart of things. The Canadian 
Filmmakers Distribution Centre, as well 
as Cinema Canada, share the same office 
space. There’s even a fully equipped 
screening room in the basement! 

Along with the new space, we have 
acquired a permanent, new _ co- 
ordinator, Sandra Gathercole. Her al- 
ready proven skills will be a great boon 
to the sagging morale of many of the 
Co-op members. Plans are being made 
for a big general meeting soon, where 
Sandra will fill everybody in on what 
she hopes to accomplish in her new 
position. Increased production activity, 
advanced-level workshops to _ train 
crews, more political lobbying, and a 
new community film centre idea are in 
the works. 

Aside from the workshops organized 
by Chuck Lapp (who has since moved 
back east to start the Atlantic Film Co- 
op in Halifax — see his own report else- 
where in this issue!), the other co-op 
event of major significance during the 
summer was the feature film script con- 
test, which ended up choosing Michael 
Hoare’s scenario to be the official co-op 
production for submission to the CFDC. 
The Ontario Arts Council is being asked 
to fund a re-write of the script, and Don 
Owen has offered to direct the project, 
provided we agree. Owen would work 
closely with Michael Hoare on the re- 
vision. Hoare’s plans for a year of study 
in Paris, France will have to be post- 
poned, provided money is available to 
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bring this feature project to the level 
required by the CFDC. 

Owen approached the co-op about 
directing it, since he had read Michael’s 
script in the early stages of the contest 
and liked it so much that he wanted to 
have a part in its making. The story 
concerns a hobo-type character, who, 
according to Owen, is ‘‘Ernie, twenty 
years later.” The reference being to 
Don’s 1967 feature film, The Ernie 
Game, starring Alexis Kanner as Ernie. 
Owen’s other feature-in-the-works is 
Rosedale Lady, which he now plans to 
shoot next summer. The Hoare script 
would be shot late winter or early 
spring. It’s working title is Oh, Canada! 

And speaking of Canada, we had to 
pay $1,500 to the Federal Government 
in what was considered back taxes. Our 
tax number, originally acquired for pro- 
duction of the co-op-owned film on 
senior citizens, was used indiscriminate- 
ly afterwards by any co-op member who 
processed film through our office. This 
happened out of lack of understanding, 
more than anything else. It seems that 
the only projects for which the number 
is legally usable, are the ones produced 
and owned by the co-op, not by in- 
dividuals or other companies. This tax 
payment put a really big dent in our 
budget: the money to pay it came from 
funds allocated for equipment and 
workshops. We are therefore appealing 
to co-op members who have used the 
number to contribute any amount they 
can, to ease the burden on the co-op. 
It’s not that the advantage of processing 
film through the co-op is lost — we still 
have our substantial discount rate from 
Quinn labs and Bellevue-Pathé. It’s just 
that from now on everybody has to pay 
their own taxes (unless they have tax 


CO-OP 


numbers of their own as producers). 
And those people who have used our 
number in the past, please give what 
you can to the co-op. 
See you soon at 406 Jarvis, our new 
film centre in Toronto! 
Susan Sutherland 


COME TO THE FLICKS 


The evening of Friday, October 19th 
was a good night for Canadian films. 
The Toronto Arts Foundation co- 
sponsored the night with the Toronto 
Filmmakers Co-op organizing 5 1/2 
hours of films at Town Hall in the St. 
Lawrence Centre. Admission was free 
and the theatre was completely full. 
There was a wide range of material 
including drama, humour, documentary, 
animation, public relations and experi- 
mental. About a dozen shorts and 3 
longer films were shown. It was good to 
see so many interested and appreciative 
people come out to the screening and 
most of them were still there at the end. 
There will be more screenings like 
this at the St. Lawrence Centre so watch 
for them. 
— Tom Urquhart 
BREN | Meee Soe SOON eee 


The Come to the Flicks night was a 
success not hampered by any of the 
following: . 

1. Five and a half hours straight of 

sitting in a seat 
2. Toronto 
3. Cold and gloomy rain (read: 
Toronto) 

4. Canadian Film Awards, Watergate, 
Bourassa and Moog 

5. Motherhood and free admissions. 


£96 Jarvis Street, Toronto (416) 922 5706 


The evening was slightly hindered by: 
1-10. NO SMOKING signs in the 
theatre. 
Nevertheless, almost all of the films 
were received enthusiastically by the 
impossible-to-define audience. The three 
long films shown were  Fournier- 
Richardson’s Job’s Garden, Peter 
Rowe’s Neon Palace and Peter Pearson’s 
Best Damn Fiddler from Calaboogie to 
Kaladar. Some of the shorter films 
shown included Recess by Richard 
Stringer, Streets by Keith Rodan, Dance 
by David Rimmer, Goodbye Sousa by 
Tony Ianzelo, Factories by Kim Onda- 
atje, and Horseplay by John Straiton. 
All in all, the evening had a wide variety 
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the inaccessibility of these films. And 914 DAVIE ST. VANCOUVER 
the following random samples of tid-bit gs Gh lad 
quotes were overheard in the lobby — 

Solomon said, “The Lord in all His 
Glory was never Arrayed as One of 
These!” 

Mao Tse-Tung said, ‘““Let a thousand 
voices sing!”” 

Anonymous Ignoramus = said, 
“Wow! I didn’t even know there were 
that many Canadian films!”’ 

Many in the audience clamored for 
more. “‘More!”’, they said. SO BE IT. 


— Infamous Ignoramus 
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FILIYI REVIEWS 


Between Friends I 

Directed by Don Shebib; screenplay by 
Claude Harz; cinematography by Richard Lei- 
terman; film editing by Tony Lower and Don 
Shebib; music by Matthew McCauley; art 
direction by Claude Bonniére. Executive pro- 
ducer: G. Chalmers Adams. A Clearwater 
Films Production and Release. Cast: Michael 
Parks, Bonnie Bedelia, Chuck Shamata, Henry 
Beckman, Hugh Webster. 


The strong humanist sensibility evident 
in Don Shebib’s first feature films — 
Goin’ Down the Road and Rip-Off — is 
at its most powerful in his newest fea- 
ture, Between Friends. Shebib’s un- 
canny ability to cut right to the heart of 
each of his characters, to expose them 
as they are in all their shallowness or 
multi-levelled complexity, and to do 
this without clouding his exposition 
with pity or self-righteous moralizing, 
shines through the sometimes oppressive 
solemnity of Between Friends and es- 
tablishes him as one of film’s most gift- 
ed explorers of the human condition. 

Between Friends is a demanding film; 
it challenges the viewer to undertake the 
same firm suspension of moral judge- 
ment Shebib himself has achieved. 
Sombre in style and content, with char- 
acters who seem trapped and defeated 
from the outset, the film tempts you to 
seize the nearest label — ‘‘a film about 
losers’? — and to fix it firmly in your 
mind thereby limiting your perception 
and appreciation of the film’s wider, 
richer and deeper field of vision. 

For Shebib, each of his characters — 
Chino (Chuck Shamata), Toby (Michael 
Parks), Ellie (Bonnie Bedelia), Will 
(Henry Beckman), and Coker (Hugh 
Webster) — is neither a “winner” nor a 
“loser”; neither “right”? nor ‘“‘wrong’’, 
However, each in his or her own way is 
a limited being, whether due to a per- 
sonal blindness (Chino’s immature de- 
sire to return to the idyllic California 
life of his memories); due to a conven- 
tion fostered by society (Chino, Will 
and Coker’s simplistic pursuit of money 
as the only solution to their often com- 
plex personal problems — ‘‘Jesus!”’ says 
Coker, ‘‘We’ve got to get that money 
and get out of here!’’); or due to a 
combination of both (as reflected in 
Chino’s plan to use money not only asa 
means of escaping his present existence 
but also as a means of resurrecting an 
irretrievable past). 


For a brief time one winter, the lives 
and private desperations of five people 
become intertwined as each faces a 
major crisis. How these people interact, 
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how each responds to his or her per- 
sonal crisis, and how each copes with 
the crucial aftermath constitutes the 
structural backbone of Between 
Friends. 

Toby, a former surfer and small-time 
drug dealer, is paid for his role as driver 
in a drug heist and leaves California for 
Toronto and a planned visit with Chino, 
an old surfing buddy. In the six years 
since he last saw Chino, a broken mar- 
riage and a young son have matured 
Toby. He soon discovers that Chino has 
side-stepped maturity in favour of a life 
fed by an obsessive adolescent fantasy 
of returning to a remembered California 
life that no longer exists. Glad to see 
Toby, Chino sees in him a tangible link 
to this past and a possible key to its 
restoration: if Toby would be the driver 
in a robbery he’s planned with Will and 
Coker, then, reasons Chino, there will 
be money for him (Chino) to return to 
California, buy a house, two cars and a 
surfing life for himself and his “old 
lady”’, Ellie. 

Having grown increasingly frustrated 
and embittered by Chino’s childishness, 
Ellie is initially hostile towards Toby 
(“I’m not running a kindergarten. One 
little boy around here is enough.’’) until 
she sees him as a sensitive man capable 
of understanding her. ‘For once,” she 
confides, “I’d like to meet a man who 
could see through me. God knows I’m 
not complex.” 

Will, Ellie’s father, newly released 
from prison, arrives with his friend 
Coker and reveals their plan to rob the 
Northern General Nickel Company in 
Coniston where Coker works. The 
money is their key to freedom from a 
dreary constricting existence in the 
bleak northern Ontario mining com- 
munity. 


Complications arise quickly as each 
life moves relentlessly towards its crisis. 
Toby, attracted to Ellie, finds himself 
trapped between his love for her and his 
loyalty to a trusting and vulnerable 
Chino. Toby tries to keep the truth 
from Chino, knowing he would not un- 
derstand the complexities and would be 
crushed. Ellie finally tells Chino of their 
affair and Toby’s worst fears are con- 
firmed: to Chino, Ellie is a heartless 
bitch whose actions are an affront to his 
manhood, and Toby is an unfeeling be- 
trayer of friendship. Coker dies of a 
heart attack only days before the rob- 
bery which was to free him from his 
dreary miner’s life. Will, having lost his 
closest friend, decides to continue with 


the robbery plan and is faced with the 
task of preventing a violent and vengeful 
Chino from harming Toby and jeopard- 
izing all of their lives during the rob- 
bery. 

As the film draws to its taut finish, 
the day of the heist arrives and all of 
these tensions, conflicts, personal crises 
and feelings of desperation converge in 
one devastating and decisive finale. 

Shebib as director/editor, Tony 
Lower as his co-editor and Claude Harz 
as screen-writer have given the film a 
strong dramatic structure. As Between 
Friends builds towards its climax, there 
are many scenes remarkable for their 
taut bite of realism, and poignant mix- 
ture of tension, desperation and irony. 

One scene is particularly memorable. 
Ellie, Toby and Chino are indoors one 
rainy afternoon: Toby is watching tele- 
vision, Ellie is nearby working at her 
sewing machine, and in another part of 
the room Chino prepares to renovate his 
battered surfboard. While Chino is out 
for a moment, a distraught Ellie begs 
Toby to tell Chino about their secret 
affair and to tell him now for she can 
stand the strain no longer. But Toby 
aborts his attempt when he sees Chino 
so engrossed in his restoration of the 
irreparably damaged surf board. (Says 
Chino to Toby: “I’m going to take 
myself, my board, my money and my 
old lady down to southern California.”’) 

Toby returns to his TV set in defeat; 
Ellie resumes her sewing with angry 
vigor; and the oblivious Chino starts up 
his electric saw. For one magnetic 
moment there is a wild cacophony of 
sound: Toby’s TV blares senselessly, 
Ellie’s machine whirs angrily at top 
speed, and Chino’s saw roars imperious- 
ly over all else. Suddenly there is silence 
and darkness. The fuse has blown. 
Chino immediately blames everything 
on Toby’s TV and Ellie’s machine, Toby 
blames Chino’s saw, and Ellie quietly 
suggests that someone go and fix the 
fuse. 


As performed by Michael Parks, Bon- 
nie Bedelia and Chuck Shamata, the 
scene is a beautifully realized and pre- 
cise distillation of the Toby-Chino-Ellie 
relationship with its strong- undercurrent 
of barely controlled inner tensions 
which will eventually explode into the 
open and out of control. 

One disturbing flaw in Between 
Friends sets the film slightly off-balance 
and dissipates some of its ultimate im- 
pact: the relationship between Will and 
Coker remains largely undeveloped. Al- 


though the important parallels between 
their relationship and that of Toby and 
Chino are suggested they are never fully 
realized and one aches to know more 
about the older men, especially Coker. 
When Will proudly sings a hymn at 
Coker’s grave-side the oppressive sadness 
of the barren Sudbury landscape is 
broken only by the triumphant lyrics 
and a gaily coloured wreathe of flowers 
placed on Coker’s casket. It is a moving 
moment but the depth of our emotion 
is limited; we know so very little about 
the man who has earned such a touching 
tribute. What we do learn of Coker and 
the depth of his relationship with Will is 
gleaned primarily from Will’s drunken 
reminiscences after Coker’s funeral. 
Despite the limitations of his role, Hugh 
Webster as Coker succeeds in breathing 
life into a character whose greatest sig- 
nificance comes after daath. 

The film’s strongest assets are the 
performances of Bonnie Bedelia, Chuck 
Shamata, Michael Parks and Henry 
Beckman, the subjects of Shebib’s prob- 
ing analysis. It is largely on these per- 
formances that the ultimate success of 
the film rests — they are the heart of the 
film. Their characterizations are care- 
fully developed, well-shaded, and detail- 
ed creations; one welcomes the frequent 
close-ups of their marvellously expres- 
sive faces. But it is the intricate com- 
plexity of the Toby-Chino-Ellie relation- 
ship that remains indelibly in one’s 
mind as a sensitive, often painful ex- 
ploration of the nature and meaning of 
human friendship. 


Richard Leiterman’s fine cinema- 
tography captures the bleak loneliness of 
the film’s various landscapes: the elegiac 
sadness of the sea-washed California 
coast in winter; the eerie ironic beauty 
of the Sudbury landscape with its grey- 
black rocks, sparse vegetation and the 
tall stacks billowing white-grey smoke 
against a grey-blue sky; and the strange- 
ly similar barren quality of the Toronto 
skyline with tall grey sky-scrapers etch- 
ed against a cold blue winter sky. 
Through Leiterman’s cinematography, 
these landscapes are endowed with a life 
and significance rivalling that of the 
film’s human characters. Director 
Shebib uses these images as mirrors of 
his character’s melancholy lives and — in 
the case of the Sudbury and Toronto 
scenes — as tangible representations of 
society’s often oppressive influence on 
the environment and thence on the lives 
of its human inhabitants. 

Between Friends is an engrossing and 


valuable examination of the lives of 
people too often dismissed as unworthy 
of any great consideration. By making 
his supposedly limited characters so fas- 
cinating and complex, Don Shebib re- 
veals the immeasurable importance of 
awakening ourselves to the unique value 
of each human being and to the fact 
that all human beings are limited in 
some way, it is all a matter of degree. If 
we find that Chino, Toby, Ellie, Will 
and Coker are “unworthy of further 
thought” then our own limitations may 
be far greater and more dangerous than 
theirs. 


Laurinda Hartt 


Michael Parks as Toby in “Between Friends”’ 


Between Friends II* 
Don Shebib’s newest film following 
Going Down the Road and Rip Off is 
now titled Between Friends, after aban- 
doning both Surf’s Up and Get Back, in 
case you’re getting confused and think 
he’s made a number of unreleased films. 
After a successful low-budget fea- 
ture, and a reasonably successful second 
feature, one takes a certain narrow-eyed 
approach to a director’s third feature 
film. Is he improving? Getting more 
sophisticated? Handling the mechanics 
of film-making better, encouraging in- 
creasingly strong performances, yet still 
maintaining that freshness and original- 
ity that set him apart in the first place? 
The answer on all counts is yes, and 
it looks as if Shebib’s latest work will be 
a popular Canadian hit. In fact the 
themes of separation, of aimlessness, of 
nostalgia for boyhood friends and 
pranks and a simple happy life, of the 
gradual awareness of aging, failure and 
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death, are so universal that the film 
ought indeed to find an international 
audience. 

Laid against the cold Toronto sky- 
line, and the bleak almost black and 
white of an Ontario October among the 
slag heaps and smelters of Sudbury, the 
film yet maintains a warm and friendly 
approach as it examines some minor 
misfits in society and the hopeful des- 
pair they live in, and which underlies 
society itself. 

For instance, the American drifter, 
slightly cynical and sad, aware of his age 
and without goals, heads for Canada and 
the friendly security of the once- 
idolizing Canadian pal he taught to surf 
in the days of his prime. Who doesn’t 
look to an old friend when all else seems 
worthless or lost? And the Toronto guy, 
leading an equally aimless life slinging 
hash for a living, is naturally overjoyed 
with the breath of fresh remembrance 
of things past — and wistfully, future — 
that his friend brings. Even his girl, ap- 
parently resigned to a dreary life and 
drearier job, wakes up and smiles when 
love for the American renews her. And 
her Dad, released after a long pen term, 
still hopes blindly for success like an 
O’Neill character, and persists in plan- 
ning his doomed robbery, claiming 
“You can’t lose them all.” 

The audience is captivated by this 
hopefulness and the warm-blooded and 
familiar human types tempted by it, and 
despite the slant of the road toward 
disaster, find themselves going along for 
the ride. At any rate, for these charac- 
ters there seems to be no alternate 
route. 

Essential for audience acceptance of 
all this are the characterizations. 
They’re good. Michael Parks (And Then 
Came Bronson) is strong as Toby, play- 
ing him with his familiar slow masculine 
tempo, and a similar style of sweet bear- 
ish wit to that used by Doug McGrath in 
Going Down the Road. Chuck Shamata, 
in his first leading feature role, seems 
almost uncomfortably real, his per- 
formance is so natural, and Bonnie 
Bedelia rates superlatives as the girl who 
comes between friends. 


The friendship between the two surf- 
lovers is paralleled by ‘the friendship be- 
tween the girl’s father, well handled by 
Henry Beckman, and his old pal Coker, 
Hugh Webster. It’s death that comes be- 
tween these two, a prelude to the theme 
of the film, and out of Coker’s funeral 
should rise the emotional climax. It al- 
most does, as Will sings defiantly over 
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his old pal’s grave, but since the rela- 
tionship between the two men was un- 
derplayed, Coker’s death actually seem- 
ed a little irrelevant and the funeral 
scene a little forced despite its thematic 
importance. 

What comes between friends? In Go- 
ing Down the Road and Rip Off it’s girls 
and the separations into adulthood 
through maturing and mating, but al- 
though it appears that the girl also div- 
ides the pals in Between Friends, the 
final separation is death and it is the 
inevitability of this eventual parting that 
tones the film with its funny frantic 
sense of fated doom. 

Natalie Edwards 


Paperback Hero* 

Director Peter Pearson seemed to suc- 
cessfully catch the flavor of the Eastern 
Ontario backwoods in The Best Damn 
Fiddler from Calabogie to Kaladar, yet 
he alienated the locals to such an extent 
that they still smart at the mention of 
the film. Now he attempts to capture 
the spirit of our prairie west in a movie 
originally titled The Last of the Big 
Guns, and made with the money of one 
of them, John Bassett. It may not cap- 
ture Saskatchewan perfectly but the 
film is certainly popular this time with 
the locals, even outgrossing The God- 
father in some Saskatchewan centres. 

Retitled Paperback Hero, a film on 
the dying out of the mad loner type 
Western hero is hardly brand new. What 
is new is the beautiful Saskatchewan 
location work in Saskatoon and Delisle, 
using local people for background and 
small parts. The authentic western flav- 
our is evident. Tumbleweeds tumble, 
dust blows, and the skies are fantastic, 
while the sweet lovely warble of the 
meadowlark makes any ex-Saskatche- 
wanite’s heart ache with nostalgia. 

Yet there it ends. Who is this local 
dude and hockey hero played by Keir 
Dullea whom the local townspeople tol- 
erate under the self-granted nickname of 
The Marshall? Complete with cowboy 
hat and gun, this old kid bases his self- 
worship on the image of the U.S. town 
strongman of moviedom. He even has a 
distracting American accent. 

Dullea’s lightweight petulance over- 
layed by brassy boyish bravado makes 
him look like the ritual weak-minded 
local boy of so many small town stories, 
who is accepted and even loved by the 
humanitarians of the area. 

But the film isn’t really about how 
the mentally immature succumb but, ac- 
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cording to the press release, about ‘“‘a 
man who finds himself fading into ob- 
solescence, just like the small town 
around him.” 


Locker-room scene from “Paperback Hero” 


The reality of the prairies and the 
truth of the abandoned western towns 
never properly coincides with the image 
Dullea creates. The approach is full of 
mixed metaphors. Director Pearson has 
accumulated attractive scenes and inter- 
esting episodes but not bound them into 
a cohesive whole. There is a true 
moment of exhilarating action and force 
for instance when the camera joins the 
players on the rink and the audience 
briefly experiences some of the power 
and violence and excitement of hockey. 
But this sensation is left dangling, 
neither used creatively nor melded into 
an emotional or intellectual unity with 
the theme. 

Despite action, sex and fun, the story 
seems to drag. The audience is not well 
led toward its responses. The camera 
works against the characterization, the 
characters against the symbols, and 
through it all, the townspeople pass 
quietly in the background, a whisper of 
the authentic prairie west missed by the 
film. 

Natalie Edwards 


Keep It In the Family* 
The Canadianized commentary on the 
Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice theme turns 
up as Boy & Girl & Mom & Dad in a 
film which, if only it had better direc- 
tion and acting, might well have been a 
very funny and pertinent poke at the 
current popular victims, middle-class 
young and middle-aged parents. 

As it is, Keep It in the Family, 
despite bad reviews, still attracts audi- 
ences lured by the suggestive ads in the 


Carry On movies style with their prom- 
ise of “a riotous comedy of cuckoldry.” 

Starting from a reasonably funny 
idea and a good script, a comedy still 
requires direction skilled in comic tim- 
ing to enhance the comedy of incident, 
and solid characterizations to bring out 
the human comedy. This movie did start 
with an amusing idea and a potentially 
funny script by Edward Stewart. Work- 
ing from a story by himself and director 
Larry Kent, Stewart mixed current 
mores, fads and fancies, with the logical 
and ridiculous results possible in a world 
where “Which One Is the Mother?” sells 
soap and hope to a gullible public at one 
bargain price. 

Two healthy spoiled children of af- 
fluence tire of their pseudo-hip com- 
munal life, and in searching for the 
$300 a month for their plastic-dream 
apartment, are considerably annoyed to 
find their respective parents won’t put 
out. Revengefully they determine to put 
their parents in a position from which 
they can’t refuse. 

What do middle-aged affluent parents 
want? Youth and sex of course. Kids 
provide same, and as the course of un- 
true love desn’t run any more smoothly 
than the opposite, the plot engages in a 
few deft twists before the inevitable 
Grab your Partner ending. 

Larry Kent who directed High and 
Sweet Substitute, as well as Facade, The 
Apprentice and Cold Pizza among 


others since he began with Bitter Ash in 
1963 at U.B.C., has a heavy amateurish 
hand here as director, which is unfor- 


John Gavin and Adrienne La Russa in Larry 
Kent’s new feature 


tunately not corrected by his own edit- 
ing. The film needs an editor with a 
sharp sense of humour and sharper scis- 
sors to trim away the over-long and 
double-takes, all the eye-ball rolling, 
smirking, winking and nudging humour, 
the ham acting and the over-exposed 


gags, to make a considerably shorter and 
funnier film. 

Two very good things in the film are 
Patricia Gage’s adept handling of the 
mother’s role, and a marvellously funny 
car chase sequence with a police car so 
constantly bashed and battered, ram- 
med and ruined as it pursues the lovers 
on their calmly conversational drive, 
that it even caused the mid-afternoon 
crowd of five at the Imperial in Toronto 
to howl with laughter. 

In the hey-day of Hollywood, 
comedies were exposed, withdrawn for 
trimming, and exposed again until they 
were pared into shape according to audi- 
ence response. Now, it seems to me, 
neither Keep It in the Family nor The 
Rainbow Boys are really failures — they 
simply need this manicuring to sharpen 
their tempo and zip them past the 
critics to let the audience get the last 
laugh. 

Natalie Edwards 


The Pyx* 

Finally! a dandy commercial movie, 
well acted, well produced, and al- 
together OK. Now, thinks the happy 
reviewer, maybe we’re on our way. 
Audiences are lining up in Montreal and 
Toronto, and even advertising it as a 
Canadian movie hasn’t kept them away. 

With Montreal backgrounds, and 
French-Canadian accents and words 
leaking through the English everywhere, 
it is distinctively and delightfully Cana- 
dian, yet blessed with a solid American- 
style pace and slick surface that almost 
guarantee commercial success. 

That’s good for Canada, and also 
great for Harvey Hart, a director with an 
impressive TV background whose three 
feature films, Bus Riley’s Back in Town, 
with Ann-Margret and Michael Parks, 
The Sweet Ride, and an exploitative ver- 
sion of Herbert’s Fortune and Men’s 
Eyes, have been none too successful. 

Like a cross between Humphrey 
Bogart and Jean Gabin, Montreal-born 
classic actor Christopher Plummer cre- 
ates in this, his first Canadian movie, a 
detective endearingly low-keyed and 
quietly potent, as he eases his way 
through the mysteries surrounding the 
death of the beautiful hooker played by 
Karen Black. 

A sense of Fatalism heightens the 
tension as the plot is unfolded in a 
paralleling of past and present. Intercut 
with the detective’s search, we see the 
murdered girl’s last days as she follows 
her fate to her death. A few extra 
bodies, and menacing characters like 


Jacques Godin as the kind of apartment 
super that would inspire you to stay at 
home, and the terrifying millionaire 
man-of-evil played by Jean-Louis Roux 
(of the Théatre du Nouveau Monde) 
keep the audience jumping or sucking 
an ‘‘“ooooooahhh” on cue. 


All the characterizations are strong, 
and the benefit of working from a novel 
(written in the late 50s by Professor 
John Buell of Loyola) is evident in the 
fullness of the material provided. Don- 
ald Pilon, veteran of eight French- 
Canadian features, (best supporting ac- 
tor Etrog for The True Nature of Berna- 
dette) is such a perfect side-kick for 
Plummer that they’ve a ready-built audi- 
ence for any sequel they want to make 
teaming ‘Henderson and Paquette.” 

And Yvette Brind—Amour performs 
as Meg, the manageress of the girls, with 
a perfection that inspires awe. Despite 
the ads “introducing” her, she is no 
novice, though this is her first film, but 
the founder of Montreal’s Théatre du 
Rideau Vert, and a well-known actress 
whose many awards include a medal of 
service of the Order of Canada. Some- 
thing like being made a “Dame” in 
Britain. 

Surrounded by such high-powered 
talent, Karen Black, always a good 
actress, turns in an interesting per- 
formance as a young woman with a 
fully believable past and present, though 
unfortunately, no future. 

Faults in the film? Forget it. This is 
the kind of movie to go to for entertain- 
ment, not to discuss motivation and 
message. 


Natalie Edwards 


Christopher Plummer in “The Pyx” 
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U-Turn I* 


U-Turn is an underrated film. 

The hero of the movie is a big city 
jock who plays tennis, drives a red car, 
lives with a welcome willing school- 
teacher, likes gourmet foods, is interes- 
ted in art, has a law career well on its 
way, and probably reads Quest, as well 
as Playboy. Now what more could there 
be to life than that? 

Well, there’s the impossible dream of 
course. The unreachable, that something 
special to be sought beyond status and 
money and success. 

In the case of David Selby’s Scott it 
is epitomized by a memory of a lovely 
lady dressed in blue drifting away on a 
ferry to an island, as if to another 
world. In the years since he saw her, his 
car, his career and all his physical life 
has improved yet still he cannot forget 
her haunting appearance and the strange 


Scene from “U-Turn” 


compulsion he felt at the time, that he 
was destined to know her. 

He takes a U-Turn in his life and goes 
back to solve the mystery of what her 
memory means, and the U-turn and car 
imagery adeptly propel him into his 
pilgrim’s-progress-like voyaging through 
some contemporary Canadiana. 

The film is sprinkled with humour 
and spiced with tasty characterizations, 
as Scott searches for his lovely Renoir- 
like lady. William Osler enunciates his 
way through an eccentric character part 
as if he hadn’t had such a good role to 
chew on for years, while Diane Dewey, 
Don Ewer, George Robertson, and parti- 
cularly Don Arioli, whose sidewalk art- 
ist is an irresistible comic nut, are 
among the many vividly drawn bit parts. 
People are seen as coarse and crass, 
blatant and balmy, but except for the 
tenderly drawn mentally ill ex-beauty, 
also played by Maude Adams (the lady 


*These reviews first appeared in Toronto 
Citizen. 
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in blue), the dramatis personae are 
generally quick colorful cartoon impres- 
sions of Canadian types, seen as if by a 
stranger’s eyes. 

For Hungarian-born director, George 
Kaczender, who has spent 10 years 
making small movies with the NFB, and 
one feature, Don’t Let The Angels Fall, 
in 1968, one wonders if the girl is a 
visual hunger for the missing European 
loveliness and grace and mystery of his 
native land. 

Interesting then, that Kaczender and 
screenwriter Douglas Bowie upturn the 
plot and let the hero find the lady. 
Interesting that though everything is set 
up so that the lady should want and 
need our hero, she shows she can easily 
get along without him. And that he then 
returns to his Canadian girl and his 
Canadian life, unlikely to U-turn again. 

The visual style of the film is adept 
and the use of color subtle and sugges- 
tive. The blue-green tones, water 
imagery and calm pacing of the scenes 
with Maude Adams playing the remem- 
bered Paula, are further enhanced by 
her gentle voice and truly remarkable 
beauty. These contrast well with the 
bright, energetic, flat-out portrayal Gay 
Rowan gives Scott’s girlfriend Bonnie, 
the kind of girl who seems to have 
modelled herself on TV series’ heroines. 

Though the acting is certainly un- 
even, the driving sequences apparently a 
little too drawn-out to please all audi- 
ences, and the ridicule needs ripening, 
this is still an enterprising, slightly meta- 
physical film with a lot of style and fun 
that shows a great step forward from 
Kaczender’s Don’t Let the Angels Fall, 
and promises interesting things from his 
future work. 

—Natalie Edwards 


U-Turn II 


It would be interesting to ask audiences 
at George Kaczender’s U-Turn whether 
they thought it had a happy ending. 
When Scott Laithem flings a bunch of 
roses down to his departing girl-friend, 
and she receives them rapturously as 
proof that he really loves her after all 
and is going to marry her — are we to be 
glad that he has finally seen where his 
true happiness lies, or dismayed by his 
capitulation? In finding and spending a 
night with the soulful lady whom he 
saw briefly at a ferry-crossing four years 
ago — has he happily laid the ghost that 
has been haunting his mature content- 
ment, or sadly encountered his own 
banality? Has he been fulfilled or im- 
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poverished by the termination of his 
quest? Unfortunately this kind of am- 
bivalence in Kaczender’s film is to be 
ascribed not to any complex subtlety in 
the work itself, but to a pervasive un- 
certainty of tone and attitude. U-Turn is 
a film which has never been thought 
out. 

The initial situation from which U- 
Turn proceeds, while by no means 
novel, is still a fertile one for an intelli- 
gent imagination to explore. Here is a 
man (it could just as well be a woman) 
propelled towards a choice which will 
define him pretty irrevocably. Is it to be 
a commonplace kind of bourgeois exis- 
tence, familiar if not exactly contemp- 
tible, a marriage of young professionals 
who do the grocery shopping on Friday 
nights? Or will the possibility of some- 
thing more radically transforming con- 
tinue to exert its claim — something less 
wholly forseen, that seems more like a 
destiny than a fate? 

Scott Laithem (played by David 
Selby) is clearly intended to come 
across aS a man with Soul. In the 
eyes of the forthrightly marriage-oriented 
Bonnie (Gay Rowan) he may be some- 
thing of a vacillating shithead, but the 
serene and lovely Paula (Maud Adams) 
discovers from the bumps on his skull 
that he is generous, idealistic, poetical, 
and many another nice thing beside. She 
confirms what we have been meant to 
think all along, that his quest for the 
magic and mystery surrounding his ob- 
sessive memory of her displays his fidel- 
ity to a romantic ideal. 

Yet when he finally comes face to 
face with the image of his yearning, 
nothing really happens. A_ recently- 
widowed mother, Paula is indeed ren- 
dered as the rare person for whom a 
man would have to overcome his or- 
dinariness. She apparently perceives a 
virtue in Scott Laithem, for she makes 
love with him — something which we 
cannot believe she would do lightly. But 
she tells him, “It wasn’t me you were 
looking for”, and reveals that she was 
reciprocally attracted by him that fatal 
day at the ferry. She actually obeyed an 
impulse to catch up with him, but saw 
him chatting up a chick at an A & W, 
and went on her way, unobserved. Bid- 
ding farewell to his fantasy object (who 
is leaving for England anyway), Scott 
hurries back to Montreal with placatory 
roses for good old Bonnie. In the final 
shot he shrugs wryly at the camera, and 
is frozen behind the credits. 

As an ending it appears to be relative- 
ly cheerful and comic (Oh well, what 


the hell!), but there’s no clear impres- 
sion of whether the entire episode has 
amounted to any kind of significant ex- 
perience at all for Scott — or for the 
audience. (Have we sat through this 
meandering movie for nothing?) There 
seemed to be a hint that his fidelity to 
the image of Paula has all along been 
superficial and narcissistic, a mere fret- 
fulness at the prospect of conjugality. 
But little effort is made to ‘place’ 
Scott’s obtuseness in relation to an idea 
of a more developed sensibility. He is 
not revealed to himself as an immature 
creature, and if he appears so to us, it is 
rather the actor’s failure than the direc- 
tor’s success. Moreover, Bonnie is 
deliberately stereotyped as singlemind- 
edly mate-hunting, which tends to jus- 
tify Scott’s unease. But from this point 
of view one might expect some sense of 
loss when a sympathetic hero settles for 
the plain, having dreamed of the colour- 
ed. Not that Bonnie is unattractive, 
mind you; but she and Scott are clearly 
going to marry and live rather depress- 
ingly ever after. The possibility of Scott 
transcending the Bonnie-Paula opposi- 
tion and growing towards a more vital 
relationship never arises. 

So Scott encounters his fantasy — 
and nothing happens. But the movie 
isn’t about the fact that nothing hap- 
pens. It simply lacks the imagination to 
do anything creative with its scenario. 
Instead of developing insights into the 
main characters and their relationships, 
the script squanders time and energy 
inventing a gaggle of eccentrics for Scott 
to meet on his travels. Instead of ex- 
ploring the language in which people 
really talk to each other, it furnishes 
‘lines’ for the actors to exchange. Think 
what an Eric Rohmer might have made 
Of this plot:;;.; 

Why, you might ask, does a reviewer 
spend so much time standing an inferior 
movie up against the more satisfying 
work that it should have been? Because, 
I would answer, when U-Turn opened in 
Toronto there were six Canadian films 
playing in major downtown theatres. In 
this unprecedented and _ exhilarating 
situation it is more than ever important 
to demand that Canadian films justify 
the attention they are at last receiving. 
People who chose, from the six avail- 
able, to go and see U-Turn and the un- 
speakably witless and contemptible 
Keep It In The Family will only have 
been confirmed in their suspicion that 
the local product isn’t worth bothering 
with. 

Bob Fothergill 


Scene from Gille Carle’s ‘‘Les Corps Celestes”’ 


As “‘Bernadette’”’ 


continued from page 27 


been, but not recently, so I declined an argument.) About 
“Voyage en Grand Tartarie”, a trippy, experimental feature 
and its young French director “‘he’s a genius, the film is great, 
but it’s not commercial. I don’t know what will happen to it.” 
And she’s outspoken, most of all, about the man who 
‘discovered’ her, Gilles Carle and his films. 

Contradictory feelings emerge from between the lines as she 
talks about Carle. Obviously, she has a very high regard for the 
man, but is also very free with her criticism of him and his 
work. Of the latter, maybe it’s no accident that her favorite is 
Bernadette. 

“When I read the script, I was really touched, I was really 
captured, because the script itself was a perfect, structured 
thing. It had one line of thought that was followed throughout 
and it led somewhere. That film had something to say and it 
said it in a very refreshing fashion. I thought it had a lot of 
fine points that one could argue with, but it had such a 
variety, so much life in it! What makes “Bernadette” so 
different from ‘‘La Mort d’une Biicheron”’ is that Bernadette 
had a thought, it had a structure, it had a bearing, it had a 
certain ...it had definite guts!”’ 

She strongly disagrees with the filmic path Carle has taken 
with his two recent films, Death of a Lumberjack and The 
Heavenly Bodies. But since she’s one of the stars of the latter, 
she’s faced with the dilemma of promoting a film that she 
doesn’t believe in one hundred per cent. She very graciously 
declines to be quoted further on the subject out of loyalty to 
the project. Let’s just say that Carle’s current infatuation with 
international success, and the consequent commerciality of his 
recent work rubs her the wrong way. Her voice softens again, 
however, recalling their first collaboration. 

“We were privileged having such comfortable shooting. I 
don’t recall one bad feeling on the set. I don’t know if it was 
due to the content of the film or because the people were all 
so nice. There wasn’t a single conflict. Everything went so 
well, so fast, and so beautifully. Now that I have been on so 
many sets, I realize that there are so many problems, so many 
pressures and conflicts. They’re starting to disgust me from 
acting, because I used to think that acting was so nice. But 
then you go to another movie and everybody’s going around 
with all these grudges and most sets seem to be problem sets. 
‘Bernadette’ is a nostalgic moment, because it was lovely doing 
it. It puts me into a nostalgic mood, just thinking about it. 

‘““As far as ‘Les Corps Célestes’, we shot for two months, I 
had a lovely character named Sweetie, I had a ball doing that, 
but the pressures were horrible. The way Carle functions, for 
instance, is that he makes a film, sees its faults, then corrects 
them in his next one. I had an argument on ‘The Heavenly 
Bodies’ for twenty minutes with him, because he was 
reproached for using ‘bad language’ in “La Mort d’une 
Bticheron’. There was a lot of controversy about his use of 
‘joual’, he was criticized, he was praised, he was criticized, he 
was praised. There was also a lot of swearing in that film. 

“So we were shooting a sequence in ‘Les Corps Célestes’, 
and he wanted me to say ‘que-pense tu?’ which is a totally 
foreign form of speech for a French-Canadian. It’s okay when 
you read it, you know, it’s a very nice French dialect, so I 
didn’t say anything, and when the scene came, I said it in my 
own words. I said ‘comment trouve-t-il?’ He stopped me — and 
he never does that — and he said ‘the words are QUE 
PENSE-TU!’ I said I’m sorry Gilles, it’s not right in my mouth, 
Ican’t ... it’s not suited to the characters, not suited to my 
mouth, and I won’t say it! 


“He said, ‘what’s the use of making a film in bad French, 
when you can make it in good French?’ I said, I’m terribly 
sorry, but if you look up in your grammar the phrase I’ve 
used, it is perfectly correct French. He wouldn’t give in and it 
went on for ten minutes. Since he had been accused of using 
bad language in another film, he was now so sacred that 
somebody would use bad language, that he would give us shit 
if we were not speaking properly. It drove me insane! 

“T can’t blame him, because ever since ‘Bernadette’ was 
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launched on an international scale he feels sort of obliged to 
do it. But, you know, a full 30 per cent of the success of 
Bernadette in France was due to its language. Thirty per cent! 
‘It’s so charming!’ (affectatiously rolling her eyes to the 
ceiling— ‘It’s so cute!’ (high pitched, mocking voice) ‘They 
have such a lovely accent!’ I was told that for eight days ina 
row at the premiere. To the point that every interview I went 
to I would offer my hand and say ‘I’m your little cousin with 
the charming accent!’ (smiles) And they’d say, ‘Oh, yes!’ 
because the French love what’s exotic. And Gilles knows it. 
Yet when ‘La Mort d’un_ Biicheron’ played there, it was 
subtitled in French because the French-Canadian was unintel- 
ligible. But why should they understand everything? It’s 
spoken, it’s our language, they’ll understand. Their ears are 
going to get tuned in and they’ll understand. That’s precisely 
the point, it’s French-Canadian.” 

“The character of Bernadette? Part of the conviction of the 
character was mine. That doesn’t mean that my convictions 
are what I am. Unfortunately I have problems trying to 
reconcile the two. I usually have convictions that are not really 
mine. I mean I believe in some things that I realize are not 
feasible, so I’m stuck with a paradox. And that was the main 
point I had a problem with as Bernadette. Because I had 
convinced myself of certain things about the way things 
should be, and I keep coming up against the fact, that this is 
not the way things are. 

“All the other parts I’ve done, all the other roles I’ve 
played, are parts of a character or a certain evolution of a 
character. But they were not as TOTAL as Bernadette was. 
Bernadette starts, evolves, and finishes. And you have a whole 
complexity of things going on, but the dynamic of the 
character is fabulous. In Les Corps Célestes, Sweetie is also 
sort of evolving, but she is very limited as a character. She has 
a certain thing, she has a certain background, and she is very 
monolithic. She has gone all the way through it in a certain 
fashion, and you can really graph the things out, because she 
has one purpose in mind and she is following it. So you 
couldn’t mold her emotions as much as you could with 
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Bernadette, because there you have such a range, such a tactile 
range of emotions! I’ll never find a part like that again. 

“Parts of the script were really amazing! Gilles has been 
called a misogynist, or a guy who hates women, because of the 
previous films that he’s done; he always uses them as objects. 
He’s been called a lot of things about his point of view of 
women. And in this one sequence in the film when we go to 
the whore’s room after we bury the horse and I open the 
drawer and I find this photograph of the cripple, and then it’s 
the mechanism that goes on in the character’s head! She not 
only finds out that the cripple had lied to her, but she also 
identifies with the whore to an uncomfortable degree. And 
there was such an insight into. the mechanisms of women, that 
I read it and fell ... I couldn’t read it again, I thought, well, 
what am I going to do with this scene, it’s so horrible, it’s such 
a dreadful sequence. You see almost everything that goes on in 
her mind in a split second. It’s really, it’s her first big 
shock! It’s the character’s first real BANG! Because after that 
she says, okay, this is it for your convictions and your beliefs; 
you know, it runs very, very, very deep. I don’t mean the lines 
as they were written, I mean the whole emotion involved in 
the sequence. 

“We were rushed through it, and there were a lot of things 
that I couldn’t ... there were so many things that weren’t 
established, that would have given a lot more impact to that 
sequence. I mean that’s when her whole little society collapses, 
her authority collapses, her belief really collapses, and when 
she realizes that there’s nothing to be done, you cannot live 
that way, period. And I can’t blame him for shying back, 
because it was really a heavy sequence and I probably would 
have panicked doing it, you know. I would probably have 
panicked trying to do it the way it should have been done. But 
the rest of the filming went very, very well. And I was really 
amazed at the script, because that character is such a beautiful 
woman, that I don’t think I’ve seen the equivalent of it in any 
film.” 


My thoughts exactly, as I bid farewell to Micheline Lanctote 
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going to get tuned in and they’ll understand. That’s precisely 
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“The character of Bernadette? Part of the conviction of the 
character was mine. That doesn’t mean that my convictions 
are what I am. Unfortunately I have problems trying to 
reconcile the two. I usually have convictions that are not really 
mine. I mean I believe in some things that I realize are not 
feasible, so I’m stuck with a paradox. And that was the main 
point I had a problem with as Bernadette. Because I had 
convinced myself of certain things about the way things 
should be, and I keep coming up against the fact, that this is 
not the way things are. 

“All the other parts I’ve done, all the other roles I’ve 
played, are parts of a character or a certain evolution of a 
character. But they were not as TOTAL as Bernadette was. 
Bernadette starts, evolves, and finishes. And you have a whole 
complexity of things going on, but the dynamic of the 
character is fabulous. In Les Corps Célestes, Sweetie is also 
sort of evolving, but she is very limited as a character. She has 
a certain thing, she has a certain background, and she is very 
monolithic. She has gone all the way through it in a certain 
fashion, and you can really graph the things out, because she 
has one purpose in mind and she is following it. So you 
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He’s been called a lot of things about his point of view of 
women. And in this one sequence in the film when we go to 
the whore’s room after we bury the horse and I open the 
drawer and I find this photograph of the cripple, and then it’s 
the mechanism that goes on in the character’s head! She not 
only finds out that the cripple had lied to her, but she also 
identifies with the whore to an uncomfortable degree. And 
there was such an insight into. the mechanisms of women, that 
I read it and fell ... I couldn’t read it again, I thought, well, 
what am I going to do with this scene, it’s so horrible, it’s such 
a dreadful sequence. You see almost everything that goes on in 
her mind in a split second. It’s really, it’s her first big 
shock! It’s the character’s first real BANG! Because after that 
she says, okay, this is it for your convictions and your beliefs; 
you know, it runs very, very, very deep. I don’t mean the lines 
as they were written, I mean the whole emotion involved in 
the sequence. 

‘“‘We were rushed through it, and there were a lot of things 
that I couldn’t ... there were so many things that weren’t 
established, that would have given a lot more impact to that 
sequence. I mean that’s when her whole little society collapses, 
her authority collapses, her belief really collapses, and when 
she realizes that there’s nothing to be done, you cannot live 
that way, period. And I can’t blame him for shying back, 
because it was really a heavy sequence and I probably would 
have panicked doing it, you know. I would probably have 
panicked trying to do it the way it should have been done. But 
the rest of the filming went very, very well. And I was really 
amazed at the script, because that character is such a beautiful 
woman, that I don’t think I’ve seen the equivalent of it in any 
film.” 
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so as you drive bleary eyed 
through stop and go traffic 
or are carried for unwilling miles 
by onrushing crowds of holiday shoppers 
remember 
cinema canada is as near as your 
newly painted bright mailbox 
(and we even pay the postage) 


pass it on 
we’re heading places 


Cinema Canada’s a great film magazine. 


OPINION 


q a 


The Canadian Student 
Film Festival 


In a world surfeited with film festi- 
vals of every size and purpose I think 
there were four this year of significance 
to people interested in Canadian films. 
The most important for Canadian fea- 
tures was Cannes (which is in France 
and tough for most of us to get to). If 
you missed that, then there is the Cana- 
dian Film Awards where these films, 
commercial shorts, and a few late ar- 
rivals can be seen. This is the best Cana- 
dian film festival in this country though 
its pre-selection system remains notori- 
ious and next year there may be no Qué- 
bec films. 

Filmexpo in Ottawa became very im- 
portant this year because of its retro- 
spective of 20 years of CBC production. 
Perhaps the CBC will broadcast this 
retrospective for those of us who didn’t 
see it in Ottawa. The fourth event is the 
Canadian Student Film Festival held for 
the fifth year at Sir George Williams 
University in Montreal during the last 
week of September. This festival fills a 
huge void in the center of all these 
Canadian festivals, but is not actually a 
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Shooting “Ivory Founts” — winner of the Norman McLaren prize 


student festival. Anybody who ever at- 
tended a Canadian high school or uni- 
versity can enter. A few of the entrants 
were in their forties. 


Though it may be a misnomer, the 
Canadian Student Film Festival is in- 
dispensable. The Famous Players prize 
money figures strongly in the dreams of 
many young filmmakers across the 
country. This amounts to $10,000 this 
year ranging from $1,000 for top prize 
down to $250 (a reduction from last 
year when the top prize was $1,500). 

Aside from giving talented people 
money, the Sir George event increasing- 
ly offers its small audience some of the 
best work in Canadian cinema shown 
anywhere. The overall quality of films 
exhibited at this event has increased im- 
mensely since it began. Most of the win- 
ners of the first two years would not 
win in the competition of the last two 
years. This strength is not limited to 
student films. The fact Slipstream won 
so heavily at the Canadian Film Awards 
indicates that the bottom films are no 
longer obviously at the bottom. 

This qualitative development was al- 
so underscored by organiser Serge 


First Prize winner, Murray Battle’s “Reunion”’ 


Losique and jury president Frank Capra. 
Capra has seen a lot of student com- 
petitions, he said, and put this competi- 
tion at the top in terms of overall qual- 
ity. 

Aside from the questionable student- 
ness of the festival, I thought the lack of 
an experimental category placed some 
films in unfair competition with others 
— especially in the scenario and docu- 
mentary categories. Another problem 
was the positioning of the films in the 
festival program since that alone often 
changes the reaction to a film. This was 
done haphazardly. 

Thirty-six films in 16mm made the 
final competition. The jury was headed 
by Hollywood great Frank Capra who 
seems to be making a revival in personal 
appearances. He was at Cannes at a 
special screening of one of his early 
films and showed some of his work at 
Sir George. He is an impressive stocky 
man who was a master at his trade over 
forty years ago — before some of the 
parents of many of the filmmakers he 
was judging were born. His main critic- 
ism was that too many films overly de- 
pended on canned music. 

The rest of the jury included docu- 


mentarist Jean Rouch, head censor 
André Guerin, critic Gerald Pratley, 
NFB producer Guy Glover, Radio- 
Canada film buyer Guy Joussemet, and 
critic Robert Scully. 


There were twenty 8mm films I de- 
cided I didn’t want to see. Also, I didn’t 
get to the festival for the opening night. 
I will try to give an impression of what I 
did see. Reunion by York University 
student Murray Battle was an extremely 
competent film that dealt with the re- 
turn of a long-lost war prisoner father 
who comes back to his daughter. Mean- 
while his wife has died and the daughter 
tries to make contact by assuming her 
mother’s role down to the late forties 
styles. If the old man wasn’t crazy be- 
fore the incestuous daughter begins to 
put him over. He has to leave and the 
reunion is over — he can’t accept 
responsibility for what is going on. This 
film was a little too slow for my taste, 
but won first prize. 

Le Terroriste by Danyele Patenaude 
won second prize. I thought it should 
have gotten first. It is a brilliant Buster 
Keaton film and one of the best 
comedies made in this country by any- 
one. An inept terrorist tries to assassin- 
ate a company president. Roger Cantin 
was involved in this film and his use of 
pixillation was one of the strong points 
of the work. The third prize in scenario 
was won by Toronto students Mark 
Sobel and Robin Lee. This was about a 
student trying to get around Kodak by 
processing his own film which he messes 
up and which his teacher thinks shows 
the influence of hegelian dialectic 
method. Also a comedy, but I didn’t 
think it was funny. Perhaps because the 
same subject was treated in Ivory 
Founts and Wild Sync by Rick Hancox. 

I thought the documentary category 
was the most poorly judged of the festi- 
val. The winner Sans Faire d’Histoire by 
Jeannine Gagné was a very sensitive 
work about a working class girl. Gio- 
vanni was a well constructed piece on an 
amazing man who had been a barker for 
freak shows at travelling fairs. Fraser 
Steele drew out the ambiguity in the 
character. The best parts of the film 
were the winks and side glances Gio- 
vanni kept throwing to the audience 
while pontificating on comic books or 
the three-legged man. Also could have 
been shorter. 

The last prize went to a very long 
and tedious documentary by Jonathan 
Oldroyd from Vancouver called Sandon 
of the Silvery Slocan. Sandon is a B.C. 


ghost town sitting on top of a stream. It 
began interestingly enough, but then 
trailed off into interminable shots. 

I like two films which were put in 
the documentary category and didn’t 
win. The first is Lorne Marin’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme from a House Movie. I 
got very drunk that night with Marin 
and told him he came very close to a 
great film — but hadn’t gone somewhere 
at the very end. The structure of the 
film had ended dictating to the film- 
maker. The film is a series of travelling 
fades down a block through which time 
disappears as the people and other 
transients come and go. Only the houses 
are intransient. One of the best films at 
the festival. 

The other was Norman Zlotkin’s Sur- 
real. This film was made with an On- 
tario Arts Council grant. It is a series of 
shots of water and a beach ricocheting 
off polished metal reflectors. The film- 
maker creates many time/space illusions 
and plays a game with the reality on the 
screen. I think he wins — but the jury 
didn’t think so. 

The animation category was obvious 
and the three most competent 
animation films won. Michéle Danvoye 
and Nicole Robert won top prize with 
Québec-Love. This was a political cut- 
out animation piece set to Robert Cha- 
rlebois. This animation told the story of 
the song — which generally was about 
how Québec was getting ripped off. The 
film is done with a sardonic sense of 


Kirwan Cox 


humor and got the strongest audience 
reaction. 

Third prize was won by Jean-Michel 
Labrosse’s Au Pays des Microbes. This 
film was sponsored by Opportunities for 
Youth and along with Québec-Love was 
also one of the high points of the festi- 
val. It show a live person confronting 
animated spots and the whole thing is 
synchronized in the best McLaren 
tradition. Extremely well done. 

Second prize went to Boarding 
House by Ken Stamnick and Neil 
McInnes of Winnipeg. The animation 
was very detailed and beautiful. The 
work required to do this film beggars 
the imagination. However, it was a bad 
film. The surreal story was generally 
confused and confusing. I don’t think 
they succeeded at what they wanted to 
do, but the jury couldn’t overlook their 
talent. 

The Norman McLaren prize for best 
film of the festival went to Christopher 
Aikenhead’s Ivory Founts. Aikenhead is 
an alumnus of the Ontario Arts Coun- 
cil’s film apprentice program who is 
now studying at Simon Fraser. Ivory 
Founts was a funnier and more sophis- 
ticated filmmaker-making-a-film film 
than any other I have seen. This type of 
approach seems mandatory at student 
film festivals. I was uncomfortable that 
he won the top prize, but his film work- 
ed. He put into it just about every 
clichéd image of the filmmaker imagin- 
able. It was a fun film. 


SCENARIO Ist Prize 
f Louise Pierre MONGEAU “LES PAS EGARES” 
& Bernard DAOUST 
Dept. of Communication Arts 
Loyola College 
Montreal 
Richard MARTIN 2nd Prize 
West Vancouver “THE OBSESSION” 
DOCUMENTARY Ist Prize 
Robert AWAD “UNTIL WHEN” 
Montreal 
John H. BUCKLEY 2nd Prize 
U. of British Columbia “DIDN’T YOU HAVE A 


Vancouver GREAT TIME AT THE EX?” 
ANIMATION Ist Prize 

Richard MALO “SONIC DANCE” 

Montreal 

Margit BORONKEY 2nd Prize 

Dept. of Communication Arts “TRANSFORMATIONS” 
Loyola College 

Montreal 
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To the Editor 

Cinema Canada 

6 Washington Ave., No. 3 
Toronto MSS 1L2 


Thanks for the complimentary copies. Yes, 
Eppstadt’s design really makes the script look 
colorful. It’s almost nice enough to frame; but 
Garen and I would like to see something else 
done with it. 

It seems that money for the Arts will 
always be a crucial problem in this country. 
We’re so far behind everyone else that it’s 
embarrassing. People are too security- 
conscious here; they’re afraid to gamble. 

At present, we’re working on a full-length 
film script (about 90 minutes) called: O 
DREAMER, COME HOME. We should finish 
it by early November. I recently sold a 20- 
minute radio script to CBC for broadcast this 
Fall; and I’m waiting for word on my New 
and Selected Poems. 

Your magazine is an interesting and com- 
prehensive publication, and we’re honored to 
have appeared in it. I should be in Toronto 
around the middle of this month. I'd love to 
drop by and introduce myself. Until then... 

Sincerely yours, 
Len Gasparini 
Windsor, Ontario 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for doing such a fine job with 
TILT. I was impressed and delighted. The fait 
accompli, of course, will be to see it reach 
production. (I'll keep my eyes crossed.) 

Len Gasparini may have mentioned to you 
that we are working on a feature-length script 
— O DREAMER, COME HOME ~ a story we 
feel picks up where LAST PICTURE SHOW 
leaves off. The question is: how does one get 
to a good Canadian film-maker or producer 
once the script is ready? How does one reach 
a Don Shebib or a Don Owen? Neither of us 
knows the Canadian film-making scene very 
well and we’re concerned that after all our 
work, our script might fall into the hands of 
clumsy amateurs. In this respect, CINEMA 
CANADA is great because it describes the 
current scene so well. Perhaps that’s all we'll 
need as a guide, but don’t be surprised if you 
find us at your door one day, script in hand. 

Good luck with CINEMA CANADA. It’s a 
beautifully produced mag! If you have an 
extra copy or two of the TILT issue, send it 
along and I'll see if I can’t get a couple more 
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members for the CCFM. I joined. Five dollars 

by the way is too cheap. It should be at least 
ten. 

Regards, 

Robert Garen 


P.S. Don’t let my address fool you. Although 
I live in Michigan, I AM A CANADIAN. 


To the Editor, 


I want to take the time to thank you for 
sending me the issues of Cinema Canada. I 
have enjoyed them immensely because I am a 
Canadian, and I never knew we had such a 
large film industry up there. 


It tempts me to come home. 


I started this school in Santa Barbara, because 
I had to leave Hollywood, I was given 6 
months to live if I didn’t get out of town,so I 
dun git. 


I’ve been disabled for three years now, but I 
keep my hand in films through my students. 
Of which I am very proud. Every student that 
has graduated from me, has won a festival 
somewhere. And this month 4 of them won in 
the TEN BEST OF THE WEST at San Diego. 
They even beat two of my own films. How 
about that? 


Anyway, I hope you will continue to send me 

your magazine, it brings me a piece of home. 

You could send it to my home address 

though, that way I would get it sooner... 
thank you very much. 

Sincerely; 

Edd McWatters 

Santa Barbara 

Motion Picture Institute 

California 


Secrétariat 
49 Wellington Street East 
Toronto MSE 1C9 
Ontario 
(416) 364-6351 
To the Editor, 


As you may know, the Canadian Conference 
of the Arts publishes a quarterly called Com- 
muniqué which provides a forum for the pre- 
sentation of facts, opinion and comment on 
emerging directions and policies in the arts in 
Canada, with special emphasis on the role of 
government in cultural affairs. I am writing to 
inquire whether it might be possible to ar- 


range a complimentary exchange of pub- 
lications between our offices. 


From our point of view, such an exchange 
would be very helpful to the development of 
one of our projects. CCA is compiling a na- 
tional Arts Directory which provides a listing 
of organizations in the performing arts, 
creative arts, environmental arts, media arts 
and folk arts. To be of continuing value and 
to facilitate better information exchange in 
the arts, the Directory must be accurate, 
up-to-date and comprehensive. Naturally, we 
must rely on many sources of information to 
help us identify new organizations and check 
the accuracy of present entries, and a publica- 
tion such as Cinema Canada often contains 
information which can assist us in updating 
the Directory. 


In turn, we would hope that Communiqué 
might provide you with useful information. I 
have enclosed a copy of the March and June, 
1973, issues to give you an idea of its general 
scope and quality.. 


I might add that the Canadian Conference of 
the Arts is a non-profit organization. We oper- 
ate on very limited funds, and therefore must 
rely on cooperative methods to carry out our 
work. 


I shall look forward to hearing from you 
regarding my proposal. 

Sincerely, 

John Hobday 

National Director 


To the Editor, 

I must first congratulate you on your very 
impressive publication. It is by far the most 
informative film magazine in the country. 

I have, however, one small complaint. 
Being a very ambitious actress, I am always 
pleased to receive some publicity. I thank you 
for mentioning my name in your recent arti- 
cle: Vancouver Independent Filmmakers with 
regards to my participation in “Old Man in a 
Dream.” Unfortunately, you spelled my name 
Celine La Fermier (Celine the farmer) as op- 
posed to Céline La Freniére. I'd much ap- 
preciate if you would remember my real name 
in the future. 

Yours truly, 
Céline La Freniére 
Lion’s Bay, B.C. 


P.S.: I'd like to subscribe to CINEMA CAN- 
ADA. Please send me an invoice. Thank you. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Rock Opera: The Creation of Jesus Christ Superstar From 
Record Album to Motion Picture, Ellis Nassour & Richard 
Broderick. Paperback $4.50 


In the disguise of a book review I really want to write about 
the film, Jesus Christ Superstar, directed by Norman Jewison. 
The starting point is the book. It is the second or third book 
on this amazing piece of theater and more recently — film. 
This kind of book is not intended as a great or mildly great 
literary experience. Nor is it a superb visual experience 
through pictures, no revelations of technical tricks on stage or 
screen. Yet, it is valuable to the moviegoer. It tells all, covers 
all, from the erection, as they say, to the resurrection. 

Creation means making something out of nothing. The only 
thing missing from this assembly line package of J.C.S.S. is the 
mention in depth of the sheet music. Here, it must start. 
Confronted with the simplicity of the notes and lyrics, it 
would take a person of considerable imagination to envisage 
the market and artistic potential of this remarkable opus. 
When the line began to roll — who could have estimated the 
amount of work for artists and artisans the movement would 
create? Then, there are the backers. How could they foretell 
the profit it would produce? Two artists, the word-man and 
the music-man, were the creators. Tim Rice wrote the words 
and Andrew Lloyd Webber wrote the music. The creation of 
Jesus Christ Superstar was their brain and soul child. 

Throughout this cliff-hanger of a book, the reader marvels 
at the turn of events. What next in the hunches, the beliefs, 
the influences, the needs that this Rock Opera brought into 
being? It is a true believer’s story. Hope produced the most 
unexpected results for the most unlikely candidates. Just 
about anything could happen. It did. The understudies of the 
stage production landed the leads in the movie. This was a 
break in tradition. Often the pattern is followed of giving the 
role to a Hollywood star to boost the box-office. A fresh 
attitude towards the tradition prevented this wonderful 
property falling in ruins. It is hoped that others will follow 
Jewison’s lead. A great performance on film can establish an 
unknown. 

The book does its job well. It reveals how J.C.S.S. took on 
a life of its own apart from the Rock Opera aspect. This 
interests the filmmaker and the filmgoer. What the book 
doesn’t do is make an evaluation of the way the filmmaker 
must resolve certain age-old problems when he comes to shoot 
a celebrated stage success. The book is not defective because it 
lacks this kind of analysis. It is not an intention of the book. 
But it provides me with an excuse to develop a defence for the 
film — if it needs one. 

Jewison, like all filmmakers, had to solve two core 
problems: the inescapable economic and artistic considera- 
tions. He did it in one move. This is rare, and it distinguishes 
Jewison above many directors of musicals of the past. “The 
one thing I knew for sure I didn’t want” Jewison said in an 
interview, “‘was a King of Kings job. I’ve seen Pasolini’s The 
Passion According to Saint Matthew at least eight times; it’s so 
sparse and simple. The first scenario that Webber and Rice 
came up with — can you believe it — was pure King of Kings 
with all the trappings; cast of thousands, you know”, He knew 
the De Mille treatment was out. He knew a film version based 
on the stage version was out. He had to run a risk. Instead of a 
cast of thousands and Biblical costumes, he, like Pasolini, kept 
it simple. The costumes are modern yet in the tradition of the 
Christian painters of the Christ story. He had a “band of 
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followers‘ rather than a “cast”. This solved the artistic 
problem of style. At the same time it saved money, and by 
choosing Israel he got the right setting; a good deal for his 
backers out of the Israeli Government, and a piece of publicity 
that might help win the Jewish audiences. The latter has 
always been essential in the success of musicals both on the 
stage and the screen. 

Certain unfavorable reactions to the film were registered on 
religious grounds. Some said it was no way to treat Christian 
mythology. (They of course didn’t call it that.) Yet, Jewison 
made the film in the tradition of artists, who previously 
presented the story with a great deal of show biz panache. 
Neither is it the first time Christ has been considered as a man. 
It is possibly the first time that concept has reached so many 
people in such a short time through the media of film. (Surely 
dead missionaries look out with envy at this package on the 
mass market!) Before, the monopoly had been held by the 
“Christian Industries”. (Have you ever bought a pink plastic 
holy water font at a monastery?) As to Jewison’s treatment, or 
O’Horgan’s on the stage, neither were in bad taste. An 
inspection of Mexican churches or those of Rome will soon 
put the complainer right on the question of what is vulgar in 
Christian ‘‘art’’. 

What could have been more God-awful than the religious 
westerns Hollywood produced decade after decade? Who 
complained? 

Jewison introduced jet planes ‘and tanks of the Israeli 
Army. This innovation also received the thumbs down 
reaction. Wisely, Jewison set J.C.S.S. in the convention of a 
film within a film. He got the audience to accept the fact that 
he is making a film. This device works dramatically, economi- 
cally, and artistically. As the change from the arrival of the 
props and the actors to the action of the film unfolds, the 
audience is willingly coerced into accepting a new reality — the 
reality of the Christ story. When Judas is well into his part, he 
is suddenly confronted by a new reality. He changes back into 
an actor, and then into a human being as we watch him 
reacting to the threatening tanks. Jewison added another 
dimension to the film in this scene: this cruel reality of war 
co-exists with art. It also suggests that war machines could 
easily wipe out all art. 

When Jewison reveals bad taste, it is not in the area of his 
treatment of his theme. A scene the audience enjoys each time 
I have seen the film is the reaction of Herod, when Christ is 
being whipped. It caters to the audience. It is ugly visually. 
Herod, in his gold mesh shawl to protect him against the sun’s 
rays, sits and with squeamish contortions of his face, enjoys 
the scene. It is an ugly piece of camp. It lessens the impact of 
the scene. It appears to be an afterthought and a bad one at 
that. When a director like Jewison reveals bad taste, it is 
simply sad. He doesn’t have to pander to the audience. Perhaps 
Jewison had difficulty in directing Mostel (Joshua, not Zero, 
alas) in the part of Herod. The Fellini set does not come off 
and the Carmen Miranda-like girls miss the timing. One 
remembers the platformed-soled Herod in the stage version — 
the floating veils, the limp wrists that disguised real power. In 
the film the song, a good one, has no punch to it. “So You Are 
the Christ” falls flat. 


It must be difficult for a director not to fall into the 
temptation of catering to the audience. He is certainly 
encouraged to do so. But in the long run it does not pay. That 
one glaring bit of bad taste will follow the film forever. If, as 
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some critics said, O’Horgan’s stage version had even one bit of 
bad taste: then the whole show was guilty. If the charge is true 
then O’Horgan has made a stage masterpiece and a great 
success out of bad taste. Jewison, in contrast, has made a 
superb film with only one flaw in his style. This weak spot 
exists in other films Jewison has made, but he has been able to 
make it look virile and not weak as it is in J.C.S.S. 

After seeing the film it is worthwhile to listen to the record 
album — where it all started. The original version is quite a 
different listening matter to the film version. The latter cries 
out for the visuals. It is a compact score. It irritates and 
without the visuals this version cannot stand on its own. 
(Should any film music stand on its own?) 

Rock Opera is worth reading. It gives the person who is 
interested in the entertainment world, a view of possibilities, 
frustrations and realizations. It is also a sort of stern 
testimonial to the courage and imagination that is needed if 
you are going to make it in the film business. 
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DAVID BIER 1085 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Quebec 
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A lot can happen before 
you get it in the can 


Your casting is perfect, your in a professional manner 
cameraman the best around, all with insurance. 

is ready to shoot, .. then your it’s not expensive but it is 

lead breaks his leg or your film important and it gives you peace 
stock is faulty or the weather of mind because you can insure 
turns bad or the lab messes up against the bad things that can 
and you're in trouble... happen before (or after) you get 
But that’s the film game, isn’t it in the can. 

it? It is, unless you play it smart 

and protect yourself Let's discuss it. 


Arthur Winkler, CLU 
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The 
National 
Film 
Board 
of 


Canada 


proudly salutes 
its film-makers for winning 


16 Etrogs at the 25th Annual 
Canadian Film Awards 1973 


Best TV Drama 


The Sloane 
Affair 


Doug Jackson, Director-Producer 


Winner of four Awards 


Best Non-fiction Feature Film 


Coming Home 
Bill Reid, Director-Producer 


Best Animated Film 


The Family 
That Dwelt Apart 


Yvon Mallette, Director 
Wolf Koenig. Producer 


Best Theatrical Short 
Goodbye Sousa 


Tony lanzelo. Director-Producer .« 


Best Performance by an Actor 
Feature Film 


Jacques Godin 
O.K. ... Laliberte 


Best Sound Re-recording 
Michel Descombes 


Levent 


Best Non-dramatic Script 


Andre Melancon 
Des armes et les hommes 


Grierson Award 
Robert Forget 


Director of Videographe. 
an innovation of the 


Societe nouvelle/Challenge for Change 


Program 


Office 
national du film 
du Canada 


National 
Film Board 
of Canada 


Best Direction 
Doug Jackson 


Best Screenplay 


Doug Jackson and 
Alvin Goldman 


Best Art Direction 
Denis Boucher 


Best Documentary 


Grierson 


Roger Blais, Director 
David Bairstow, Producer 


Best TV Information 
Public Affairs 


The Ungrateful Land 


Cynthia Scott, Director 
lan McLaren, Producer 


Certificate of Merit 
for Overall Excellence 


Ratopolis 


Gilles Therien, Director 
Francois Seguillon, Producer 


Best Performance by an Actor 
Non-feature 


Marcel Sabourin 


-Des armes et les hommes 


Best Sound Recording 
Non-feature 
Richard Besse 


Jacques Chevigny 
Station 10 


Best Cinematography 
Information Films 


Pierre Letarte 
The Ungrateful Land 
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2280 Folkstone Way, W. Vancouver, B.C. Tel. (604) 926-6710 
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Introducing 
the most advanced 
sound recording systems 
and equipment inthe world ! 


If you can hear it in your head, we can help you 
put it down. Whatever combination of sounds you've 
ever imagined, conceived, dreamed of, can now 
be captured! 

Captured and brought back alive by 
Mirrophonics of Toronto with the world's most 
advanced recording systems and equipment. 

Make a take, make two, make a dozen—and 
our computerized memory bank plays them back in 
seconds. No more wandering, no more wondering — 
you can hear just what you had in mind in a matter of 
no-time-at-all. 

Time saving. Cost cutting. 

Mirrophonics of Toronto —a division of Quinn 
Labs, the high-quality film people —is the new 
continental centre for sound sound. From feature 
films, documentaries and specials for television to 
the simplest radio commercials: we have what it 
takes — in fewer takes. 


OF TORONTO 
We have what it takes-in fewer takes. 
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